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HE arrival of the first batch of British troops 
in Upper Silesia has in some respects eased 
the situation there, but in others it has made 

it more acute and dangerous than ever. It has tended 
to calm the fears and the excitement of the German 
population, and, at the same time, to cool the ardour 
of the insurgents. The Polish authorities seem to have 
been greatly impressed by a step which they never 
expected that the British Government would be willing 
to take, and there is no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of their desire to avoid, at all costs, the chance of British 
soldiers being killed by Polish bullets. To that extent 
the likelihood of any re-opening of active fighting in 
Upper Silesia has been reduced. But it is pretty clear 
that neither M. Korfanty nor anyone else has any 
longer any real authority over the Polish irregulars 
who have “occupied” the plebiscite area; and if, 
in spite of all, an explosion should occur—as it too 
easily may during the process of re-establishing the 
administrative authority of the Allied Commission— 
the position may instantly become very grave indeed. 
For, if our comparatively small forces should be hard 
pressed at any point, it may prove as difficult to repel 
assistance from the Germans as to obtain assistance 
from the French. Obviously, it would be very difficult 
for the French military authorities to attack forces 
with which they have been working hand and glove, 
and to which they have practically handed over the 
administration of the disputed area. Yet, if our men 
are involved and theirs fail to come to our help, or even 
perhaps fight on the other side against the Germans— 
and that is not impossible—the whole of the resettle- 
ment of Europe would be in the melting-pot. 
* * * 
But, in face of obvious possibilities of this kind, M. 


can be the motive of such a policy ? We frankly admit 
that we cannot answer the question. We know what 
the French want, and it is not what we want, but it 
is hard to see what they can hope to gain by post- 
poning a settlement. Obviously there is no need for 
any fresh “ examination by experts” of the results 
of the plebiscite ; the results are plain enough. Why 
then should not the Supreme Council meet at once 
and announce its policy? The French plan, which 
coincides with that of M. Korfanty, will in any event 
not be adopted either this month or next month or 
the month after; for to everybody outside France it 
seems as much opposed to common sense as to common 
justice. As for the British-Italian plan, which would 
probably be supported by America, it is certainly very 
far from ideal, since it involves the splitting up, not of 
what is called the “ industrial area,”’ but of the Silesian 
coalfield. It seems to us, indeed, that there is a great 
deal to be said for the new plan, now being canvassed 
(according to the Morning Post) both in Paris and in 
London, by which the whole province of Upper Silesia 
would be placed under international (not “ Allied ’’) 
control for a period of twenty or thirty years. Thus 
a decision, which if made now must inevitably involve 
some degree of economic sabotage, might be post- 
poned; and by the time the question, under such an 
arrangement, must come up for final settlement, it is 
not unreasonable to hope that the nationalistic mania, 
with which Europe is at present afflicted, will have 
died down and that something like a unanimous decision, 
arrived at on reasonable grounds, will be possible. 
The immediate necessity, however, is for some clear 
and definite announcement of policy by the Supreme 
Council. 
* * * 

That the proposals put forward by the Government 

last week-end for a settlement of the coal dispute would 
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be rejected by the miners was a foregone conclusion. 
In all essentials they were merely the owners’ terms 
aggravated by a proposal for arbitration and a hint 
of compulsion. The miners were to surrender in 
advance on the main issue and to bind themselves in 
what remained to accept the decisions of an arbitrator. 
It is possible, we suppose, that the suggestion was 
seriously intended, but, if so, it was all of a piece with 
the blundering policy of the Government throughout 
the whole struggle. Sooner than agree to such terms, 
Mr. Hodges declared, the men would meet the owners 
without Government intervention, and would accept 
from them, temporarily, terms which, from a financial 
point of view, might be even less favourable, but which 
would not involve the abandonment of their claim for 
an eventual settlement on a national basis. And that 
seems now, on the whole, the most likely outcome of 
the struggle. The governing factor in the situation 
—which we believe would be made abundantly clear, 
if the reports of the discussions between the Government 
and the owners were published—is that the only people 
in the community who lose nothing by a continuance 
of the dispute, and who care little whether or when it is 
settled, are the coalowners. The Government, of 
course, might by suitable pressure supply the owners 
with a motive for settlement; but, instead of that, 
they have substantially taken the owners’ side, and so 
the deadlock remains complete. Presently, the men 
will have reached the limits of their endurance, and will 
return to the pits, beaten and bitter; and then, we 
suppose, the triumph of Coalition statesmanship will 


be complete. 
** * 


A few months ago, when the disarmament campaign 
was being organised in America in opposition to the 
powerful people who were demanding a fleet stronger 
than any two possible navies, the Press gave much 
publicity to Senator Borah’s resolution on a naval 
holiday. The resolution was held up for many weeks, 
and was then transformed, by way of an amendment 
to the Naval Appropriations Bill, and so completely 
“‘ denatured,”” as the Americans would say, that last 
week the Senate adopted it nem. con. The disarma- 
ment party, which has been energetically led since 
last year by the New York World, will naturally be 
disheartened, and all the more so as Congress is 
evidently in the mood to vote some 75 millions sterling 
for the Navy during the year. President Harding, 
after making big-navy speeches in harmony with those 
of Mr. Denby, his Secretary of the Navy, was under- 
stood to favour going into conference with Great 
Britain and Japan on the proposal of a holiday, with 
systematic reduction of building programmes. Now, 
however, he has instructed Mr. George Harvey to bring 
up the question before the Supreme Council, apparently 
as a preferred alternative to the scheme of a three- 
Power conference. In the circumstances there is 
nothing to be surprised at in the tone of the debates 
in Congress. The programme is practically certain to 
go through. But we note a revealing piece of dialogue 
between two Republican Senators—Mr. Lenroot, of 
Wisconsin, ingeniously putting it up to Senator 
Poindexter, of Washington State in the far West, 
that the biggest navy could be intended only as a 
defiance to Great Britain. Not so, said Mr. Poin- 
dexter: “I am sure we are not going to have trouble 
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with Great Britain, but naval power will militate jp 
favour of peace, if we are able to maintain our rights,” 
x * * 


The enemies of the League of Nations will find but 
little satisfaction in the report of the Commission of 
Experts, which has just inquired into the organisation of 
the Secretariat and of the International Labour Office, 
The Commission, which consisted of a French Deputy, 
an Italian Councillor of State, a Spanish banker, the 
Nicaraguan Minister in Paris and a British Treasury 
official, is unanimous in its commendation of the way 
in which the administrative staffs at Geneva have 
carried out their duties. The charges of waste and 
extravagance—which were what led to the appointment 
of the Commission—are shown to be unfounded. Cer. 
tain recommendations, however, are made, with a 
view of securing some economies. Thus, there should, 
it is suggested, be some slight reductions in salaries 
and allowances, and periodical revisions should be made 
by a Sliding scale based on the cost of living. Inei- 
dentally the Commissioners call attention to the fact 
that prices are higher in Geneva than almost anywhere 
else in Europe, and they hint at the advantages of 
transferring the seat of the League to Brussels or Fon- 
tainebleau or Turin or Vienna. As regards the Inter- 
national Labour Office, which has been accused of 
undue friendliness to Trade Unions and of making itself 
an actively propagandist body, the Commission is satisfied 
that the attacks are entirely unjust. The Office has 
““made every endeavour to confine its inquiries and 
activities within the proper limits,”’ and it has attained 
“a high state of organisation and efficiency.” For 
ourselves, we welcome this Report on several grounds, 
It clears the air of the suspicions that were hanging 
over Geneva. It is an evidence of public interest in 
the work of the League. And it is also an evidence 
that our new “‘international bureaucracy” is not afraid 
of publicity or fair criticism. 

* * * 

The embargo laid by the railwaymen and the transport 
workers upon the importation of coal from abroad, 
and the handling of coal which has been moved by 
“‘blackleg”’ labour, has now been definitely terminated. 
Its operation had, indeed, been throughout somewhat 
half-hearted; and the railway companies and port 
authorities, by picking their men carefully and by 
introducing non-union labour, had succeeded in passing 
most of the coal brought to this country through the 
embargo to its destination. The position was com- 
plicated by divisions of opinion among the transport 
workers themselves. The Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union 
not only advised its members to handle coal, but did 
its best to induce the continental transport workers’ 
organisations to ignore the appeals of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation to refuse to despatch coal to 
Great Britain. An ineffective embargo of this sort 
obviously did everybody more harm than good, and 
the railwaymen and transport workers found them- 
selves faced with the alternatives either of declaring 
a widespread stoppage at the cost of dislocating the 
transport services and perhaps of destroying their own 
organisations in the process, or else of declaring the 
embargo at an end. They were wise enough to adopt 
the latter alternative. The miners are, therefore, 
left once more to fight their battle alone; but there 
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is reason for believing that they are not displeased at 
the withdrawal of the embargo, which their leaders 
have throughout regarded as less likely to help them 
in their struggle than to make a settlement more difficult 


to arrange. ; 7 M 

Negotiations in the textile and engineering industries 
are still proceeding, and the threatened lock-outs are 
not yet inevitable. The engineering employers have 
slightly modified their demands, and are now suggesting 
that the big reductions in wages upon which they insist 
should be made in three instalments spread over the 
summer months. The Unions, which have declined 
to accept the reduction, have offered arbitration ; 
but the employers have refused to agree to this. There- 
upon the Unions have been pressing the Ministry of 
Labour to institute an enquiry under the Industrial 
Courts Act; but the Ministry appears to be most 
unwilling to do so, and has succeeded in inducing the 
parties to meet again. Negotiations have also been 
re-opened in the cotton industry, where the operatives 
are refusing to accept the reduction of one-third on 
the present wages which the employers are proposing. 
Here, too, the operatives are anxious for the institution 
of a Court of Enquiry. The position is much the same 
in the woollen industry, where both employers and 
operatives are anxiously watching the progress of the 
cotton negotiations. It seems curious that the Ministry 
of Labour should be so reluctant to put the machinery 
of the Industrial Courts Act into operation ; for in all 
these three industries there is surely good ground for a 
full enquiry into the whole of the conditions, including 
especially the vast re-capitalisations of the last few 
years, before wage cuts on the scale proposed by the 
employers can reasonably be enforced. The declared 
object of passing the Industrial Courts Act was to 
secure the fullest possible publicity concerning industrial 
operations affecting the workers; but just now, when 
that publicity should be most useful and most likely to 
bring about an amicable arrangement, the Minister 
of Labour seems to be determined to sit as tight as he 
can on this safety valve of industrial unrest. 

* * * 


There are signs that the real trouble over the at- 
tempted dilution of labour in the building industry is about 
to begin. The London Master Builders’ Association 
has posted notices stating that in future employment 
on its contracts will be open only to men who agree 
to work with, and to undertake the training of, dilutees 
introduced under the Government scheme. The National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives has instructed 
its members on no account to withdraw their labour, 
despite these notices, but to refuse to take any part in 
the training of workers introduced under the scheme. 
They point out that there is now considerable unemploy- 
ment even in those building crafts in which a shortage 
of labour existed some time ago, and that they are 
prepared, if there is any risk of shortage, for the intro- 
duction of the necessary number of fresh workers under 
any agreed scheme of special apprenticeship. They 
hold, however, that the Government's dilution scheme 
1s a deliberate attempt to smash the Unions, and that 
it involves the introduction of large numbers of men 
at far less than Trade Union rates. It is still uncertain 
What the result of the action taken by the London 


Master Builders will be, or whether the employers in 
other parts of the country will follow London's example. 
It is known that many of the employers are most un- 
willing to operate the scheme despite the pressure 
which the Government is bringing to bear upon them. 
Up to the present only one hundred and twenty out of 
the sixteen thousand applicants have actually been 
allocated to jobs, and only fifty have actually started 
at work. It appears, moreover, that these fifty have 
been taken on direc.ly by the Office of Works, that is 
to say, by the Government itself. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Sir James Craig has 
obtained the majority he desired. But in the process 
of obtaining it forces have been loosed on the Orange 
side which may seriously hamper the leader's effort to 
secure a working agreement between North and South. 
“* Nothing,” said Mr. W. Coote, one of the new members 
for Tyrone, “ appeals to Sinn Fein like the cold muzzle 
of a rifle,” and he proceeded to inform his constituents 
that for every Ulster Special shot down three 
Republicans would be done to death. “ I am speaking,” 
he added, “as a Christian.” If Mr. Coote’s colleagues 
proclaim their devotion to this peculiar brand of 
Christianity in more measured terms, they take the 
line that the elections are a good beginning to a crusade 
which will sweep the Six Counties clear of Republicans 
and Nationalists. No doubt this is to a large extent 
Orange rhetoric, but the suspicion is strong that it is 
also intended as a warning to Sir James Craig to walk 
delicately in his future dealings with Mr. De Valera. 
The Government’s decision to increase the Army of 
Occupation, coupled with the threat of enforcing martial 
law throughout the whole of the Southern area, is not 
calculated to smooth the path of either of the Irish 
leaders. Orangemen hail the announcement as a proof 
that Republicanism wil] speedily be ground to powder ; 
and the I.R.A. insists that the threat shows that 
peace talk is a sham, and makes it essential to speed up 
more vigorously the guerilla campaign. 

* * * 


While the Government are publicly brandishing the 
big stick and proclaiming their faith in its efficacy, they 
are whispering behind the scenes that Lreland can have 
everything she wants by a peaceable arrangement. It 
is known in Dublin that a proposal has been made to 
Mr. De Valera to forgo the demand for a a in 
return for the grant of Dominion status, full fiscal control, 
and the abandonment of the tribute of £18,000,000 
fixed by the Partition Act. If Sir James Craig agrees 
to this offer, and is empowered by the Cabinet to urge 
its acceptance on Mr. Be Valera, there is little doubt 
that the mass of Republicans will look favourably upon 
it. It is significant that Old Ireland, one of the few 
Sinn Fein papers that so in spite of G.H.Q., 
expresses the view that Dominion status would be 
accepted, unless two-thirds of the representatives of 
Ireland, elected upon a proportional basis, voted for 
complete independence. The scheme has also its 
attractions for the North. It is true that the average 
Ulsterman is not at present enamoured of either 
Dominion status or fiscal autonomy, but he would give 
a good deal to get rid of the tribute which amounts to 
an annual tax of £6 per head of the population of the 
Six Counties. And his leaders could always argue that 
a settlement on these lines would not only give him 
immense financial advantages, but would enable Ulster 
to claim that she and she alone had kept Ireland under 
the Union Jack. By abandoning the tribute Great 
Britain makes no real sacrifice, for, whatever Acts of 
Parliament may decree, the money in practice is not 
likely to be paid either by North or South. But if Mr. 
Lloyd George is persuaded by Sir Henry Wilson to give 
force a last chance before he falls back on statesmanship 
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there is the gravest danger that, whether he defeats 
Mr. De Valera or not, he will make the situation impos- 
sible for Sir James Craig. 

* * * 


PouiricaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Rumours of dis- 
sension in the Cabinet are again active, and there are 
even whispers of impending changes of some importance. 

Perhaps one thing follows on the other, since it is natural that 
differences of view, if at all serious, should crystallise sooner 
or later into mutual threats of resignation. Some of the causes 
of friction are notorious. I say nothing of the coal dispute, 
though it is known that throughout that controversy there 
have been at least two conflicting currents of Ministerial opinion. 
But there is also the recurring clash between the Prime Minister’s 
international activities and the competitive energies of the 
Foreign Office. Moreover, the difficulty of reconciling Mr. 
Chamberlain’s tariff obsession with what Mr. Lloyd George 
regards as the Coalition’s electioneering interests becomes daily 
more acute, though it can scarcely be more troublesome than 
the other delicate business of keeping the peace between the 
two factions in Ireland. Among the dissentients from the 
Greenwood policy rumour includes at least one unexpected 
name. 
* * * 

Such friction as exists has probably been aggravated by the 
dead set made by the general body of Unionists against Mr. 
Lloyd George’s fellow-Liberals in the Cabinet—Dr. Macnamara 
one day, Mr. Kellaway the next, Mr. Fisher every other day, 
and Dr. Addison all the time. While no unprejudiced observer 
would dream of saying of those mediocrities (for the term applies 
to all on their Parliamentary form) that their Liberalism was 
their sole or even their most conspicuous shortcoming as Ministers, 
I believe that, or something like it, is the half-consolatory, 
half-resentful theory, by which they themselves account for 
their disfavour with the Unionist majority. Not only so, but 
I am not at all certain that the Prime Minister is not infected 
with the same suspicion. Hence, I imagine, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
recent tribute to him as the greatest world-figure of the age, 
a compliment that deserves to rank with Mr. Bonar Law’s 
memorable glorification of Mr. Balfour as a pillar of fire just 
two days before snuffing the pillar out. 

* * * 

Whether encouraged by those symptoms or not I cannot 
say, but I hear there has been another experiment within the 
last few days in the construction (on paper) of an alternative 
Cabinet, aided, according to report, by some curious suggestions 
from a Ministerial sympathiser. I do not gather that the Labour 
leaders have yet begun to dabble in this pastime, possibly for 
the reason that alone among present-day politicians they profess 
to be confident of their ability when the time comes to form a 
homogeneous Government. Yet in all other speculations as to 
the future—even the most responsible—one finds the idea of a 
new Coalition (predominantly Labour and Liberal, but also 
inclusive of an advanced Conservative element) assumed as a 
matter of course. 

* * * 

If the Government want an excuse for dropping the Key 
Industries Bill, they have only to point to what is going on 
in Lancashire, generally accepted as the most quickly responsive 
of political barometers. Here, as in other parts of the country, 
split voting may enable the Coalition to survive, but it is now 
clear that not even the rivalries of the Opposition can save 
Coalition Liberalism from extinction as a separate force; the 
drumming-out process receives a fresh impetus at every by- 
election. It is particularly significant that no attempt has 
been made to challenge Sir William Barton’s change-over to 
the Opposition side, for, if a challenge had been forthcoming, 
the convert would have sought re-election for Oldham. 

* * * 


Are the solemn requiems that have been intoned over Sir 
Edward Carson’s political grave not a little premature? Per- 
sonally I hope the new Law Lord will act on the hint plainly 
implied in those slightly anxious tributes, so that politics may 
at last be rid of his disastrous influence—the price might then 
be ungrudged. But there are precedents on the other side, 
for it is not so many years ago that Lord Atkinson, in Irish 
affairs, and Lord Robertson over a wider polemical area, were 
dealing smashing blows in debate every other night. I believe 
the new etiquette, or rather the new stringency of what was 
the former etiquette, dates only from Mr. Asquith’s appoint- 
ments, and I am not aware that any custom originating in that 
quarter has ever been a Carsonian fetish. 


JUSTICE IN LEIPSIC 


T is not at all surprising that the sentences which 
are being passed on “war criminals’’ at Leipsic 
should fail to satisfy public opinion in {this 

country. But anything more foolish and shortsighted 
than the resort to violent denunciation which has 
been made this week in Parliament and in a section of 
the Press we find it hard to imagine. In the first place, 
as the Attorney-General pointed out in the House of 
Commons on Monday, the whole outcry is premature, 
Such reports of the trials as have so far been made 
available in this country have been of the very scrappiest 
description. The “ intense and passionate indignation” 
which is said to exist here seems mainly to be founded 
on the assumption that the two prisoners first sentenced 
were found guilty of all the sensational charges which 
were made against them—which is not the fact. And 
it is to be noted that this indignation does not appear 
to be shared by any of the British representatives who 
were actually present in the Leipsic Court during the 
hearings. Onthe contrary, they seem, without exception, 
to have been profoundly impressed by the justice of 
the procedure and especially by the character and 
ability of the President of the Court. 

The Times on Wednesday published an exceedingly 
interesting article descriptive of the proceedings as 
observed by “a legal correspondent.’’ The writer was 
evidently somewhat shocked by the startling differences 
between the methods of a German and a British criminal 
court, but his final verdict was that it is “‘ an admirable 
system in the hands of a brilliant Judge such as Herr- 
senatsprasident Schmidt,” and he added that “ there 
was no one in Court who did not recognise at the end 
of the trial that the enquiry had done all that is humanly 
possible to elicit the truth.” That is a very notable 
tribute, and it has been amply confirmed by the 
Solicitor-General, Sir Ernest Pollock, who is scarcely 
open to suspicion of pro-German prejudice and who 
on his return from Leipsic this week described the 
Court as one of “‘great authority”’ and declared himself 
“* satisfied that the British public could have the fullest 
confidence in it.” A Scotland Yard inspector who 
returned at the same time is reported to have stated 
that in his opinion the sentence imposed on Heynen 
was a fair one, having regard to the fact that a number 
of the gravest charges against him were not proved. 

Now, if all this testimony as to the efficiency and 
impartiality of the Court may be accepted—and 
obviously it must be accepted—then to talk at this 
stage of “ passionate indignation in this country” 
over the sentences, and write of the trials as “ the 
Leipsic farce” is merely to confess ourselves incapable 
of approaching the subject in anything even approxt 
mating to a judicial frame of mind. Moreover, such 
an attitude implies a real confusion of thought. What 
is the object of the Allies in insisting upon these trials? 
Is it justice or is it mere revenge? If the former, then 
clearly it is absurd to profess any opinion at all concern- 
ing the adequacy of the sentences until the full findings 
of the Court on questions of fact are available. If the 
latter, then these trials indeed are a “ farce.” It is 
in every respect natural and right that Englishmen 
should wish to see the sufferings inflicted on British 
prisoners in Germany fully avenged, and there is a rough- 
and-ready sort of vengeance which might not very 
improperly perhaps have been inflicted on any brutal 
German prison-camp officer whom we had caught, 
irrespective of the precise deeds of which he could be 
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proved guilty. But we have deliberately invoked the 
law and we must abide by the evidence. We cannot 
now appeal to national sentiment without stultifying 
our whole position in the eyes of the world. All we are 
entitled to demand is a stern judge and a just investi- 
gation, and these, according to the unanimous testi- 
mony of our own representatives, we have got. 


It may very well be, of course, that when all the 
evidence is available the sentences will still appear to 
Englishmen unduly mild. But it must be remembered 
in this connection that anything which deserves to be 
called “‘ justice’’ is bound to take into account the 
standards of conduct which are prevalent in the country 
or the society in which any particular crime is committed. 
No one considers that every Turk who has more than 
one wife ought to be imprisoned for bigamy. Similarly 
it would not be just to judge a German unter offizier by 
the standards which we should apply to a British 
“non-com.” Few people in this country realise the 
extent to which “ humanitarian ”’ feeling, as a highly- 
developed public sentiment, is a speciality of Anglo- 
Saxondom. But those who know Germany well know, 
for instance, that a German surgeon will expect even a 
rich patient to bear a degree of unnecessary pain which 
no London surgeon would inflict on a pauper in an 
infirmary. What is brutality here is not brutality 
there—and, of course,Germany is by no means the only 
civilised country in which this contrast may be observed. 
Our greater sensitiveness in regard to crude physical 
suffering may or may not represent a higher stage of 
civilisation—the question is arguable—but the immedi- 
ate point is that justice must take such differences into 
account or it is not justice. In other words, when a 
German officer, accused of having struck a British 
prisoner in the face, replies that he has often done as 
much to his own men, the defence must be admitted as 
valid up to a certain point. Any man may demand to 
be judged, on a legal indictment, not only “ by his 
peers ” but by the laws and standards of his own country 
and his own class. 

It is open, of course, to anyone to reply to this 
argument by declaring that a German who has to deal 
with Englishmen must be content to be judged by 
English standards. That is a defensible claim. But 
it is a claim which overlooks the fact that we have 
demanded that these “war criminals” should be 
tried and sentenced in a purely German Court. And 
they are being tried and are being sentenced by a 
purely German Court. In comparison with that most 
remarkable fact the adequacy of the punishments, from 
the British point of view, seems to us so unimportant 
as to be scarcely worth discussion. Let us put the 
alternatives in simple terms. Captain Miiller has been 
sentenced by the supreme tribunal .of his own country 

to six months’ imprisonment. Conceivably, if he had 
been tried at the Old Bailey his sentence might have 
been six years’ penal servitude. Which is the better 
way; the one we have chosen or the one we might 
have chosen? The answer depends once more on the 
question: are we seeking justice or revenge? The 
heavier sentence would seem, perhaps, the more just 
in the sense that it would go further to satisfy the 
Just indignation of Englishmen at the maltreatment 
of English prisoners. But ifthe primary consideration is 
not the satisfaction of that sentiment but the vindication 
of international justice and the establishment before 
the eyes of the whole world of the human rights of 
Prisoners of war, then there can be no comparison 
at all between the two methods. It would be better 





that Captain Miiller should suffer a week’s imprisonment 
in Leipsic than that he should be hanged in London. 
These Leipsic trials seem to us to constitute the 
greatest moral success which the Allies have achieved 
since the war ended. To describe them as a “ farce” 
and the sentences as “impudence” is wantonly to 
throw away a very splendid victory. No purpose, either 
practical or ideal, can be served by such an attitude. 
We are wholly without power, in the circumstances, to 
modify the sentences of the German Supreme Court. 
To attempt it would be to deride the authority of the 
“law” which we have invoked and fall back on 
popular sentiment. It cannot be done. Why then 
offer the German people an exhibition of impotent 
anger? The only possible result will be to turn the 
most impressive triumph which international justice 
has ever achieved into a pitiable spectacle of mere 
international animosity. Our grievances as a nation 
against such men as Heynen and Miiller are as legitimate 
as they are profound, but they are intrinsically 
unredressable and, if we must continue to nurse them, 
let us at least nurse them in private and not in public. 
These two brutes have been tried and sentenced by 
their own fellow-countrymen. Let us leave it at that. 


“HASTENING SLOWLY” 
A FEW months ago an English gentleman wrote a 


letter to the Times advocating the abolition of 

the Trade Board rates in the sweated industries. 
There was, of course, nothing very surprising in this. Many 
English gentlemen have revised their opinions about the 
value of the lower classes since November, 1918, and have 
recalled the sage maxim that there are other ways of killing 
a cat than by choking it with cream. In this particular 
case it was argued with great earnestness that the suspension 
of minimum wages would be a remedy for unemployment. 
“What the Government can do to increase employment 
and production generally,” we were told, “ is (a) to encourage 
every citizen to serve the community to the best of his 
ability ; (b) to take away every obstacle that would prevent 
any individual from selling his service, or its product, 
freely (with the exception, of course, of any conditions or 
regulations that protect life and limb).” We had not 
supposed that this exhortation, worthy of an early Victorian 
economist, to restore the sweating system, would be taken 
seriously in the year 1921. But we were wrong. The 
Government, while leaving suggestion (a) severely alone, 
is making valiant efforts to carry out (0). 

As far back as January, 1919, the then Minister of Labour 
promised that Trade Boards should be set up as speedily 
as possible in a number of low-paid industries. In some 
the Boards have actually come into being ; in a few others, 
after elaborate investigations, notice has been given of 
intention to apply the Acts. But there is a long list of 
trades in which nothing has been done, and in which nothing 
apparently is intended to be done. Delay has followed 
delay ; questions in Parliament have produced evasive 
replies with a monotonous regularity. Early in this spring 
it was announced that the whole staff of special Investigators, 
who had been preparing the ground, had received a month’s 
notice to quit. They were to be dismissed, Dr. Macnamara 
explained, on account of the “ growing volume of repre- 
sentations ” against the establishment of Trade Boards. 
As a result of vigorous protests in the House and in the 
country, however, the notice of dismissal was rescinded 
in the case of between a half and a third of these ; twenty- 
eight, in fact, have been kept. It must not be thought 
that this action was a move in the “ Anti-waste’’ campaign. 
The administrative expenses of the Trade Boards are a 
very small item in the national bill. The whole expenditure, 
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covering salaries and expenses of headquarters at the 
Ministry of Labour, cost of conferences, salaries and expenses 
of the Trade Boards’ office itself, remuneration of chairman 
and Appointed Members, and expenses of members of 
Boards, only amounted for the ten months ended January, 
1921, to £92,665, of which £22,574 sufficed for all the Trade 
Boards’ office staff, including the investigators. It is 
evident that this sum is a bagatelle in itself, and one which, 
having regard to the important work done by sixty-four 
Trade Boards, compares very favourably with the expen- 
diture in certain other Departments. We are officially 
informed, for instance, that the approximate cost of the 
staff of the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) is £4,200, 
and of the Imperial War Graves Commission £15,000 for 
one month. We need not pursue a comparison of the 
relative importance of these three services ; our readers can 
do that for themselves. 

But if, then, the Minister of Labour is not concerned in 
this matter with public economy, what is his motive? 
It is quite simple ; let us give it in his own words. Speaking 
in the House of Commons on March 16th, Dr. Macnamara 
said, “‘In recent months of industrial depression, repre- 
sentations in growing volume have been received against 
pressing forward unduly with the establishment of new 
Trade Boards, on the ground that unemployment, bad 
enough as it is, would be thereby made worse. It has been 
my duty to consider these representations very seriously 
and proceed with caution.”” And then, after stating that 
Orders had been made to apply the Acts to five trades, 
and that, “ unless the volume of objections should cause 
him to reconsider the situation ”—a rather ominous proviso ! 
—he would issue an Order in two more cases, he warned 
his impatient questioners that “we really must hasten 
slowly.” It is well. The gentleman who wrote to the 
Times should be satisfied; Dr. Macnamara’s slow haste 
is doing much to remove obstacles “ that would prevent 
any individual from selling his service freely.””» Meanwhile, 
other steps are being taken elsewhere for the same purpose. 
The Birmingham and Wolverhampton engineering emplayers 
some little time ago reduced the minimum rate for women 
from 48s. 6d. to 35s. 9d. Their lead was followed by 
engineering employers in Coventry, by the Midland Bolt 
and Nut Employers’ Federation, and by Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefold. This reduction brings better paid sections 
outside the Trade Boards down to the level of rates fixed 
for the weaker sections who are under the Stamped and 
Pressed Metals and Hooks and Eyes Boards. The next 
move, which is now being attempted, is to reduce the Trade 
Boards’ rates themselves. And that having been achieved, 
the new rates will presently, it is expected, be used again 
to lever down the upper sections. 


To return, however, to Dr. Macnamara. No doubt it 
is his duty, as he observes, to consider very seriously the 
‘“‘ representations” made against the establishment of 
Trade Boards. But it is also his duty, we suggest, to con- 
sider several other things, including the purpose and meaning 
of Trade Boards, the conditions of life and pay in these 
sweated industries, and, last but not least, the opinion of 
other portions of the public besides employers, who want 
dirt-cheap labour to exploit, and the champions of economic 
half-truths. Trade Boards, as everyone knows, were 
instituted as a means of rescuing helpless workpeople from 
the horrors of the sweating system. The experiment, 
begun in 1909 with four selected industries, was so successful 
that it was gradually extended with universal approval. 
And three years ago a new Act was passed, which allowed 
the setting up of Boards not merely where wages were 
* exceptionally low ” (which was the original test), but in 
any trade where the Minister of Labour “is of opinion 
that no adequate machinery exists for the effective regu- 
lation of wages throughout the trade, and that, accordingly, 
having regard to the rates of wages prevailing in the trade,” 
it is expedient to apply the Act. We would ask Dr. Mac- 


namara whether he is of opinion that there is any adequate 
machinery for the regulation. of wages, or that the rates 
paid are satisfactory, in the distributive drapery, or the 
fried fish, or the fancy goods, or perfumery, or embroidery 
trades, or indeed in any of the several dozen which appear 
in his rejected list. Has he not received “* representations” 
about this swamp of sweating? There are adult women, 
engaged in hatters’ furriery, getting from 15s. to 18s. a 
week, workers on piece-rates in the sack and bag trade 
getting from 11s. to 18s. a week, others in the perfumery 
trade getting 16s. a week. In the catering trade, it has been 
found—and the fact was made public by a question by Mr, 
Will Thorne in the House—that in Newcastle, while the 
women employed at the Co-operative Café receive 35s. a 
week, and in some other firms 28s. with meals, there are 
cafés and restaurants paying wages of from 10s. to 7s, 
a week with meals. Nor is this scandal confined to New- 
castle; there are in London restaurants hosts of women 
working twelve hours a day for the sum of 10s. a week with 
meals—meals, which we need hardly say, are not Gargantuan 
feasts. 

These are the people on whose behalf the Minister of 
Labour is “ hastening slowly””—lest, forsooth, they should 
be unemployed! And would the paying of a living wage 
in these trades in fact increase unemployment so enormously? 
We do not believe it for an instant. There might be cases 
of individual hardship or a few temporary dislocations in 
certain trades. But the prediction of a general collapse 
is only the familiar bogey, which has done regular duty 
against reforms in the past. And there is this fact to 
be faced. If the Co-operative Societies in New. 
castle can pay 35s. a week, there must be some 
thing radically wrong with catering employers who 
say they cannot pay more than 10s. If they are 
speaking the truth, they are either gross profiteers or in- 
competent fools, and the sooner they put up their shutters 
and let the Co-operators take over their business, the better. 
And similarly in the perfumery and sack and bag industries; 
while the sweaters are giving wages of from 11s, to 18s., 
decent firms are giving 32s., 84s., and 88s. In a word, it 
is the old story; in each industry there is a minority of 
employers who understand organisation and have some 
respect for humanity, and a majority which lives by grinding 
the faces of the poor. We are not impressed by their 
“* representations ” to the Minister. 

Let us be clear on one point. We are not advocating 
anything Utopian. We are not pretending that there is 
not a grave industrial depression, or shutting our eyes to 
the fact that wage reductions are perforce being accepted 
in many trades. It might be that a Catering Board would 
have to fix minimum rates lower than it would if trade 
were booming. But this is clearly no argument against 
fixing a rate which is above subsistence level. The public 
was shocked a few weeks ago when it learned that miners 
were being offered 35s. a week. What has it to say of this 
horde of drudges struggling to live on 15s.—a sum equivalent 
to about 6s. 6d. on pre-war standards? This is not sen- 
timentalism ; it is a question of national decency. We 
are well aware that it will be a long time before Britain 
becomes “ a land fit for heroes,” but we have not yet sunk 
so low that we are going to tolerate the continuance of 
this underworld of half-starved, ill-clad wretches, living 
like swine and working like horses, in order that they may 
“increase employment and production by selling their 
services freely.” We put it to Dr. Macnamara that his 
policy, directed as it is against the feeblest of the people, 
does not befit an English gentleman. It has not even the 
excuse of any sound economic argument behind it ; there is no 
sufficient evidence that these industries cannot bear a living 
wage. Public opinion is entirely in favour of the Trade 
Boards, and will, we hope, insist on having them without 
delay. Dr. Macnamara in his present mood of resistance 
is not only acting against the will of the country, but he 1s 
earning for himself the reputation of being the sweaters 
friend. 
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THE NEW COURSE OF AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY 


New Yorx, May 16th. 


\ , TAGS describe the new Administration’s policy 
towards Europe as an attempt to be in the 
peace but not of it; kinder critics say it is the 

policy of the free hand but the friendly one. In general, 
however, people are well content that a policy has at last 
been discovered, and are quite ready to let it be tried out. 
This is the mood in Washington too. There the “ irrecon- 
cilables ” gesticulate in private only, while the rest of the 
Senate has grown extraordinarily submissive to the wishes 
of the White House. Or, perhaps, instead of the White 
House one should say the State Department, for the secret 
of the new policy and the new mood engendered by it lies 
in the heart and brain of Charles E. Hughes. It is he who 
has thought out an issue from the maze of the post-war 
problem, and is resolutely leading President and Congress 
and people along the route he has marked out. It is not 
so straight and clear that everyone can see it even with 
the aid of his explanations, but the manner and bearing 
of the leader are so calm and confident as to put hesitation 
to rout. It is already evident that Hughes is the great 
discovery of the new Administration. 


What, in turn, has Mr. Hughes discovered? That 
neither in honour nor in reason can the United States wash 
its hands of the affairs of Europe ? That America is already 
so deeply entangled in them that isolation must mean 
stultification ? That neither the League nor the Treaty 
is so wholly bad that it must be rejected in toto? No, 
for these are not new truths ; all Mr. Hughes has discovered 
is the means of presenting these axioms to Americans without 
offence. That part of the Treaty of Versailles should be 
accepted by America, and that American delegates should 
already be sitting once again on the three chief international 
bodies created for its execution—these are somehow facts 
which seem altogether natural, whereas they ought to seem 
preposterous. Just this is the little miracle that Mr. Hughes 
has worked. 

When he came into office, the Secretary of State found 
his country shut out from the councils of Europe. He 
learned by listening at the keyhole of the conference room 
that the Allies were disposing of great and small extra- 
European territories — Mesopotamia and Yap — without 
thought of the interests of the United States. He imme- 
diately protested aloud, announcing that the United States 
as a partner in the common victory was entitled to a hearing 
on all settlements that affected its opportunities for trade 
and self-defence. Explicitly he challenged the validity 
of the mandates. This move was unimpeachable in the 
eyes of all true Americans, if disconcerting to the Allies. 
At the same time it was most encouraging to the Germans. 
When it was followed by the introduction of a resolution 
in Congress declaring the state of war with Germany at an 
end, the “ irreconcilables”” were overjoyed. True, there 
came also the announcement that the Administration 
intended to adopt a bowdlerised form of the Treaty of 

Versailles, with all reference to the League of Nations care- 
fully eliminated therefrom ; but they consoled themselves 
by the reflection that, with all such references taken out, 
not much of the Treaty would remain. And then, too, it 
was clear that with the League itself the Administration 
would have nothing to do. 
} But to play Germany’s game has never been Mr. Hughes’s 
idea. _If the Allies gave him the cold shoulder, he was 
hot going to cross over into the other camp. What he wanted 
do, if we may judge his basic motive by the evidence 
available, was to share the counsels of the Allies, with a 
view to serving the interests of America and of Europe at 





the same time by adherence to the rules of reason and fair 
play. But to get back into the councils of the Allies without 
offence to Republican sentiment was a little difficult. The 
reparations crisis came to his aid. 

There is no need to repeat the history of that, or explain 
how at the eleventh hour he brought about—or at least 
is supposed in America to have brought about—a renewal 
of negotiations which, if they did not succeed in a compro- 
mise between Germany and the Allies, produced considerable 
concessions on the part of the Allies in their final ultimatum 
and contributed to the German decision to accept it. But 
the affair served Mr. Hughes’s particular purpose at home 
most admirably, for it proved to the satisfaction of the 
American people that the United States could play a most 
useful and most flattering role in the settlement of Europe, 
and a role that no other country could play. Upon an 
American public in that mood it was easy to spring the 
announcement that henceforth and immediately the 
United States would be represented on the Supreme 
Council, the Ambassadors’ Conference and the Reparations 
Commission. 

Of course, the situation is illogical, for without the League 
of Nations, which America still rejects entirely, and the 
Treaty of Versailles, which she rejects partially, these bodies 
have no raison d’étre. But logic is not politics, and anyhow, 
the situation that preceded the present one was more illogical 
still. The real achievement of Mr. Hughes is, in any case, 
not a matter of logic, but of common sense, aided by astute 
tactics. Everybody at last knows that the United States 
is not going to attempt to return to an impossible isolation. 
Everybody knows that Mr. Hughes is going to help towards 
a real settlement, whether in the things that do not directly 
concern the United States, or the things that do. Everybody, 
in short, is beginning to see the way out of the wood, and is 
mightily satisfied at the sight. No wonder Mr. Hughes 
is already heralded as the pilot who promises to steer the 
ship into safe and honourable waters. 

One thing at a time is a good motto. But all the same, 
people are asking whether our astute Secretary will not 
one day be demonstrating beyond all possibility of dispute 
that the United States must have its share of the League 
as well as the Treaty, all other roads (such, for instance, as 
that which is labelled Association of Nations) having been 
proved to lead nowhere. That he was an advocate of accept- 
ance of the League with reservations, like the next strongest 
member of the Cabinet, Mr. Hoover, and two other prominent 
members, the Secretaries of the Treasury and of War, is 
a matter of history, which has set people wondering how 
he should have come to throw it overboard entirely—if he 
really has. And if the Treaty of Versailles can be whipped 
into such shape as will render it tolerable to the Republican 
party, to whom it has hitherto been anathema, why cannot 

the same process be applied to the League? Nay, it 
remains to be seen yet whether the Treaty, shorn of all 
reference to the League, will not bear the aspect of a mon- 
strosity incapable of recognition or service for a self-respect- 
ing nation. And then, supposing Mr. Hughes should come 
forward and brand the thing impossible? What would 
the alternative be? With American delegates on the 
Supreme Council and the Ambassadors’ Conference and the 
Reparations Commission, what could the alternative be 
but partial acceptance of the League of Nations too ? 

Cautious men do not prophesy, and Mr. Hughes is one 
of the most cautious. Events will prove what is practicable 
and advisable, and events will be made to speak forcibly 
under the guidance of the careful hands of the Secretary 
of State. One thing is apparent, that President Harding 
is already some way advanced along the road his predecessor 
was treading when the Senate called a halt on his progress. 
Another thing is probable, that he will follow that road 
still further. It is easier to change the party complexion 
of the resident of the White House than to turn back the 
current of events which is sweeping Europe and America 
ever nearer and nearer together. c. R. H. 
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SOCIALISM AND THE 
INTELLECTUALS IN GERMANY 


Brestau, May 27th. 


HORTLY before the German Revolution Lenin was 
S reported to have made a remarkable utterance 
about Germany. It would be very difficult to bring 
about a bouleversement here, he said, but once it had taken 
place, the Bolshevist system would work more easily here 
than anywhere else in the world. The facts seem to have 
disproved his prophecy. It may be doubted whether his 
knowledge of Germany sufficed to entitle him to an opinion 
on the subject. Evidently, like so many other people, he 
had his eye on the splendid Socialist organisation in Ger- 
many. This organisation had developed in spite of the most 
extreme repression. All the most powerful forces in the 
State combined to stifle Socialism in the most brutal way, 
the Church because of its tendency towards religious in- 
difference, Capital because of its programme of national- 
isation of the means of production, but more than anything 
else its alleged Internationalism served to furnish the 
chauvinist middle-classes with arguments against this 
“‘ damnable lot.” 

Chauvinist tendencies developed in Germany later than 
elsewhere. As late as 1861 a renowned German novelist 
compared the various European patriotisms with the words : 
“The Hungarian loves his country like his betrothed, the 
Englishman like his wife, the German like his grandmother.” 
Thirty years later things had changed, and what made every 
Socialist a criminal in the eyes of his more noble-minded 
fellow-citizens was his unpardonable want of “ patriotism.” 
All means, however, to suppress this plague proved futile ; 
the number of Socialist representatives in the Reichstag 
increased with every election; Socialism developed a 
splendid daily Press, excellently conducted journals, tho- 
roughly elaborated municipal programmes, and its different 
organisations among the working classes were only rivalled 
by the clerical ones in the Catholic parts of the country. 
If the ruling classes had not suffered from sheer infatuation, 
they ought to have acknowledged at least the almost mira- 
culous work of political education that was performed in 
these ways in an astonishingly short space of time, amongst 
strata of the population which had hitherto been untouched 
and unaffected by the most important political events of the 
time, like the bed of the ocean that is said to be forever 
unshaken and unmoved by the great tempests that disturb 
the surface. The consistency and congruity of the political 
and economic system that was preached to them appealed 
to a national mind evidently predisposed to systematic 
thinking. 

In spite of all this, however, the political influence of the 
Socialist movement on the practical affairs of the State 
remained remarkably weak. The bureaucracy accom- 
plished the task of governing not without, but against, more 
than three millions of Socialist voters. When it lost the 
game and a new order of things set in, the day of the hitherto 
suppressed party seemed to have come. And, indeed, it is 
difficult to imagine t he absolute chaos Germany would have 
been plunged into, if the disappointed masses, who had been 
bearing the indescribable suffering of the terrible last years 
of the war, had at this critical moment been still in the 
political babyhood of a generation ago. Still, the difficulties 
were tremendous. It had been all very well to talk of the 
day when the proletariat “ would assume the power in the 
State,” but when the occasion came, it was not so easy to 
put the idea into practice. It was indeed a sight for sore 
Radical eyes to see a bluejacket fresh arrived from Kiel 
sitting in the office room of the highest official of the district 
supervising his activity, or a former tinker holding the chair 
of the High President of the province, but it would have 
served the cause of the"people better, if a number of Radical 
intellectuals, thoroughly versed in the necessary routine, 
had been at hand to step into the place of the old reactionary 





officials. The lack of these was fatal. Who bears the blame 
of their not being in existence ? To a large extent, no doubt, 
the tremendous pressure of the old system. But the 
development of things since the revolution shows that it 
would be wrong to consider the system as the only culprit, 
For although repression has ceased, the state of things has 
not so absolutely changed as one would expect, if that had 
been the decisive factor. The truth is that the Social 
Democratic party has not gained very many proselytes 
since the revolution even among those who are not fettered 
to a contrary standpoint by interest. 

The reasons for this are various. In the first place, the 
party has lost much of its impetus and power of attraction 
by losing its former unity. War, the great destroyer, split 
the party up in 1917. Since then the Independents have 
represented the progressive element, the Revolution being 
solely their work. But the loadstone of Moscow, which so 
seriously disturbed the political compass-needles of Socialism 
all over the world, here, too, made its influence felt—the 
crumbling of the Independents in not more than a year’s 
space being a spectacle without parallel in German history, 
Wedged in between official Socialism, with its greater 
resources and its newly-acquired hold on a great many 
official positions for its adherents on one side, and Commun- 
ism enjoying the moral and material support of Moscow 
on the other, Independent Socialism was almost crushed, 
One part of the voters in the constituencies returned to 
official Socialism, another went over to Communism, a 
third, disgusted with the internecine struggles and the talk 
of treason and bribery, besides being exhausted and tired 
out by the terrible conditions of life created in Germany 
by the Versailles Treaty—gave up caring for politics alto- 
gether, and abstained from voting. This was noticed 
especially in the Ruhr district, and is perhaps the saddest 
development of all. Conceivably a great leader might have 
altered this state of things, but the political problems of 
to-day have assumed such gigantic dimensions in every 
European country that they seem to make a mock of indi- 
vidual endeavour. Never before has there appeared s0 
little difference of stature between the many pigmies who 
are busily trying to deal with them. 

But there evidently are deeper reasons for the failure of 
Socialism to attract the intellectuals. The principal reason 
is to be looked for in the creed itself. The Socialists have 
been clinging too closely and one-sidedly to Marx’s doctrine 
“that the whole social, political and spiritual process of 
life is dependent on the means of production of material 
life,” thus making the means of production and the just 
distribution of wealth the Alpha and Omega of their philo- 
sophy. But it is to underrate the human soul to suppose 
that it has no higher concern than the consideration of 
“surplus value.” It is true that much has been done by 
the Socialists to educate the masses. Still, the impression 
remains with the middle-classes that the material side 
prevails and that the fight for political and social progress 
is only a struggle for higher wages. The observers of public 
life ask: What has changed since you came into power? 
Democracy you have established ; liberty you have brought ; 
the eight-hours day you have got; but what about the 
higher wants of the spirit? When the middle-classes came 
to the fore in the eighteenth century, when the social supre- 
macy of the aristocracy was broken and its representatives 
in the State replaced by members of a different stratum, 
how great were the impulses that civilisation received from 
the new movement! Art and science flourished under the 
inspiring breath from the new atmosphere! But where 
is the influence of Labour on art and literature? Is it to 
be seen in expressionism, cubism, or dadaism or in the pro 
ductions of the cinema ? 

Judgments like these, it need scarcely be said, are as 
unjust as they are frequent. Still, they are not entirely 
without substance. It is interesting to see that among the 
Socialist organisations themselves the idea is gaining ground 
that something ought to be done to get into a higher and 
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purer air than that vitiated by eternal discussions on work 
and wages. At Easter, for example, the city of Dresden 
saw a very remarkable assembly called the first Social 
Democratic “ Kulturtag.” Here all those Socialists who 
go in for educational pursuits, especially teachers, met 
together. The interesting feature of the debates was that 
nobody talked any longer of class war, and that political 
and economic questions entirely disappeared behind those 
concerned with culture. All the speakers emphasised the 
view that the most urgent task in order to change things 
was first to change man. Just as William Morris in a crisis 
of his political development turned from the demand of 
creating a new order in the State to the idea of “ making 
Socialists” first, so the Dresden Socialists declared that 
the first aim was to create the “ Socialist Man,” and a great 
many excellent ideas were produced about how the Socialist 
school should work, especially how it should teach history, 
how it should induce the children to form judgments inde- 
pendent of authority, how it should raise and develop 
the feeling of social solidarity, and how it should enable the 
coming generation to enjoy nobler pleasures than those 
hitherto in vogue. 

Of all these things “the Erfurt programme” knows 
nothing. The importance of a movement like this is not 
to be underrated : it indicates a new stage in the history 
of German Socialism, in which presumably many intel- 
lectuals will join the party, who up to now have been deterred 
by the idea of class-war and the outspoken predominance 
of economic points of view. As to the relation of Socialism 
to the Social Democrats, we are being reminded of the old 
dictum that by far the best Christians are outside the 


Christian Church. Levin L. Scutcxine. 


ON GERRYMANDERING 


LBRIDGE GERRY is a historical character of whom 

E the average Englishman has never heard. Yet 

his name has entered immortally into the language 
in the word “ gerrymander.”” He was a Democratic Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts in 1812, when the Democrats were 
more than usually anxious to make the world safe for 
Democracy. Accordingly, we are told, “ the Democratic 
Legislature, in order to secure an increased representation 
of their party in the State Senate, districted the State in 
such a way that the shapes of the towns forming such a 
district in Essex county brought out a territory of regular 
outline.” A man named Russell, the editor of the Ccn- 
tinent, had a map hanging in his office indicating this, 
“Stuart the painter observing it added a head, wings, and 
claws, and exclaimed, ‘That will do for a salamander !’ 
*Gerrymander!’ said Russell, and the word became a 
proverb.” This shows that a mediocre joke has just as 
good a chance of surviving as a good one. This, indeed, 
was a joke hardly beyond the reach of a bookmaker’s tout. 
It has lived, however, because it had its roots in reality. 
It gave a baptismal name to something that until then had 
been described rather than named. And, by naming it, 
it enabled people to realise more clearly what the thing was. 
It is difficult to imagine how the world got on without 
such a word as “ gerrymander.” The word has not, we 
are afraid, helped us to get rid of the thing. But it has at 
least given the colour of reality to the thing of which we 
have to get rid. 

That the thing is still in existence is beautifully shown 
by the results of the Proportional Representation elections 
in Ulster. We have long had it impressed upon us that 
Proportional Representation was a system which would 
ensure the fair representation of minorities. It was difficult 
even for those who criticised it most hostilely to foresee that 
it could be so easily manipulated to serve party ends as 
it has been in Ulster. The Ulster Unionists, however, 
though nothing to boast of in regard to political ideas, are 


experts in political machinery, and they, or their friends, 
manipulated the unhappy machine of Proportional Repre- 
sentation to such effect that, though at least a quarter of the 
population of Belfast is Sinn Fein or Devlinite, the Unionists 
have returned fifteen out of the sixteen members elected. 
It may be that without Proportional Representation not 
even one Nationalist would have been elected, though this 
is doubtful. But obviously, if Proportional Representation 
was to work in the spirit as well as in the letter, the right 
method of procedure was to make Belfast a single constitu- 
ency instead of dividing it into four, in each of which the 
Nationalists could be kept in an all but innocuous minority. 
And, indeed, the Ulstermen and their friends did not hesitate 
to create large constituencies when this improved the chance 
of Unionist candidates. The City of Derry had a Nationalist 
majority, and therefore it ceased to exist as a unit and was 
merged in the County of Derry, so that Sinn Fein Ireland 
might have the less excuse to regard it as a piece of Hibernia 
Irredenta. Queen’s University, Belfast, a stronghold of 
Unionism, with 2,500 voters, was allowed to elect four mem- 
bers. Derry City, with 17,385 electors, was not allowed 
directly to elect even one. The result of this skilful gerry- 
mandering is that 341,239 Unionist votes have elected forty 
members, while 164,278 Nationalist votes have elected only 
twelve. Thus in practice Proportional Representation does 
not even turn out to be proportional. ‘The human being 
has once more beaten the machine. 


We do not contend that this in itself is an argument 
against Proportional Representation. It merely goes to 
show that we must not expect too much from machinery. 
Human beings are constantly expending an immense amount 
of enthusiasm on paper schemes for securing justice and 
such ideal ends. But we doubt if there is any paper scheme 
that can survive the gerrymanderer. Mr. Dooley once 
suggested that President Kruger should have given the 
Outlanders votes but done the counting himself. That 
would be one way of winning an election. The ruling 
classes, even when they have allowed ordinary citizens to 
vote, have again and again taken steps to see that the 
democratic machine should produce the same results as 
the old autocratic machine. The Young Turks were pub- 
licly enthusiastic for democratic elections, but they took 
no risks: they were determined to come out on top at 
the elections, whether people wished to vote for them or 
not. Even in England, it was a considerable time before 
the people who were given votes were allowed to use their 
votes as they wished. Many a country gentleman took the 
view that his tenants’ votes were his votes, and even to-day, 
though the ballot is secret, the possession of a vote does not 
always imply the democratic right to vote as one pleases. 
Apart from this, it is obvious that the machine of repre- 
sentative government has in recent times been manipulated 
in a manner that no democratic idealist a hundred years 
ago could have foreseen. A hundred years ago, the present 
Parliamentary machine would have seemed to democrats 
something as wonderful as an unsinkable ship. Yet, just 
because there are more men determined to work it badly 
than to work it well, it constantly looks as if it were on the 
point of breaking down, so that Mr. Belloc calls in despair 
for a revival of monarchy, and others declare that geo- 
graphical constituencies are a sin against the light. The 
truth is, there is no democratic machine that is autocrat- 
proof. The only ultimate safeguard of democracy is demo- 
crats. Were Members of Parliament democrats, the Cabinet 
would become democratic. Were electors democrats, 
Members of Parliament would become democratic. We 
do not say that it is immaterial what machine of government 
men have, but we are at times almost tempted to agree 
that the worst machine worked by good men is better than 
the best machine worked by bad men. That, however, is 
only relatively true. The importance of having a good 
machine is that it may be ready to be worked by the good 
men when they arrive. At the same time, it is quite easy 
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to conceive an autocracy worked liberally which would be 
preferable to Socialism worked tyrannously. If Socialism 
is superior to autocracy, it is not because it would leave no 
scope for gerrymandering but because it would be likely 
to give better results than autocracy, if each were worked 
by equally good men. 

Nor is it only in the sphere of Parliament that the machin- 
ery of democracy can be manipulated. Take that great 
safeguard of the rights of the common man—trial by jury. 
During the nineteenth century, trial by jury nominally 
existed in Ireland. The Government, however, being faced 
by the fact that juries would not convict the persons whom 
it wished to convict, resolved, while working trial by jury 
in the letter, to destroy it in the spirit. Wherever they 
wished to make sure of the conviction of a political opponent, 
they simply challenged all those on the jury-panel who 
might be his friends, and one Solicitor-General became 
famous even outside Ireland as Peter the Packer. Obviously, 
in such cases, the real trial of the prisoners took place in 
Dublin Castle : the trial by the jury was merely a formality— 
a concession to the vulgar superstition of democracy. There 
is nothing a Government loves more dearly than to use a 
democratic machine for autocratic ends. Trial by jury 
has never been turned into a similar farce in England, and 
it is difficult to conceive even the present Government 
making the attempt. For one thing, there is no temptation 
to do so; for another, the risk would be too great, even 
if the temptation existed. The truth is, Governments 
defeat democracy in different ways in different countries. 
A clever statesman will always find a way, if he has the will. 
That is why there should be some sort of moral test for 
statesmen—a test of honour, truthfulness, and public 
spirit. His will is a more important matter than the machine 
he runs. The demagogue is simply a statesman who cleverly 
uses the democratic machine to carry him to personal ends. 

All this goes to show that, unless men are moderately 
honest, everything becomes a sham, from democracy to 
cricket. It is easy to see how cricket would degenerate as 
a sport if we could not rely on the honesty of umpires. A 
dishonest umpire could as easily rig a cricket-match as men 
rig a market. He could falsely give men out leg before 
wicket, run out, and stumped, and so get rid of the most 
dangerous opponents of the side he desired to win. The 
sporting public, however, would not endure this. A 
suggestion of the Australians that umpires might be “ got 
at’ seemed to most Englishmen almost blasphemous. In 
the same way, the stewards at horse-races must be above 
suspicion. If they were not, we should see horses pulled 
and interfering with each other, and objections to a foul 
winner would be overruled by the stewards merely because 
they had backed it. We believe, however, that it is a rule 
that the stewards are not even allowed to bet. It is strange 
that it should only be in public affairs that men are permitted 
to see that their own side wins at all costs. Corruption that 
would make racehorse-owners and cricketers gasp is allowed 
to pass in statesmen almost uncriticised. Everybody knows 
how at the present moment in Ireland courts-martial are 
again and again turned into dishonestly-won Government 
victories. Perjured witnesses are even coached beforehand 
in order that official criminals may go unpunished. The 
forms of justice are used in an unjust manner, and statesmen 
ask us to accept the pretence as the reality. It seems to us 
that to tamper with a witness is a much more serious crime 
than to arrange for the pulling of a horse. The sportsman, 
however, would loathe the idea of any victory that was not 
won by fair means, whereas the statesman is often concerned 
solely with obtaining the victory, whether by fair means or 
foul. There are men in power at the present moment who, 
if they ran horses and acted in the spirit of their politics, 
would be warned off the Turf. When, we wonder, will the 
public insist that politics must be, at least, as clean a game 
as racing? Victories at all costs may seem pleasant enough 
for a time, if they occur on one’s own side and fill one’s 
pocket, but such victories are dearly bought and would 


soon make an end of healthy politics as they would of healthy 
sport. We doubt if Mr. Gerry really assisted the cause of 
Democracy by gerrymandering the constituencies in the 
Democratic interest. We wish that there were some 
institution in politics as incorruptible and as stern as the 
Jockey Club, which would punish the sharp practice of 
public men as jockeys who pull horses are punished. One 
can imagine in a nightmare a state of affairs in which honesty 
has disappeared from everywhere except the racecourse, 
The name of “ sportsman ” is still a name that denotes many 
of the indispensable virtues to the average Englishman, 
Sportsmanship is what is most of all needed in the public life 
of the country to-day. As high a moral tone should prevail 
at a General Election as at the Derby. 


WANTED: YOUNG MEN OUT 
FOR FUN 


HAT the Test Match at Nottingham demon- 
strated was not so much the goodness of the 
Australians—for, though efficient enough, 
they were remarkable only in patches—as the 

badness of ourselves. For some reason or other we 
never played Test Match cricket at all and often were 
below the dullest minor county form. The two 
features of the game that stand out in the memory 
as brilliantly first-class were the captaincy of Arm- 
strong and the fielding of Pellew. These shone. 

We had a little bad luck, but only a little. It was, 
of course, bad luck that Hobbs could not play; but 
his absence must not be over-emphasized, since he was 
present at all the five Test Matches in Australia which 
we lost. It was unfortunate that Tyldesley was hit 
on the head by a rising bumper from Gregory, but 
it has to be admitted that, by trying riskily to lift the 
ball to leg instead of prudently ducking, he was rather 
asking for trouble. The weather did not exactly 
favour us, but it set up no serious disability. In short, 
we are in the unpleasant position of being without any 
decent scapegoat. We lost all the way by sheer want 
of winning qualities. 

A kind of powerlessness seemed to be present, acting 
like a drug. I can illustrate this by saying that not 
until 50 was on the board in our second innings was a 
run stolen. And singles were lost all through our 
first innings through a lack of control in the strength 
of strokes. Armstrong’s bowling reduced even our 
famous hitters to inertia. In the second innings 
Woolley had been in for an hour for 8,before he had 
the pluck—he is only six feet three—to jump out and 
hit him, and this at a time when runs were the only 
thing needed. All Hendren’s aggressive address 
disappeared when facing the Australian captain; 
Knight was made to look foolish; and Douglas kept 
the spectators’ nerves on the rack, so did he scrape 
and fumble. 

Should Armstrong be permitted to be such a basilisk ? 
Syrely he could be attacked more doughtily. I should 
like to see Macartney, that supreme opportunist (whose 
delicious innings was all too short), dealing with him. 
And there was another player on the ground—but alas! 
only among the lookers-on—who,I am sure, would have 
given the Melbourne Colossus something to think about, 
and that is Mr. Jessop. Indeed, what England 1s 
most in need of at the moment is an infusion of 
Macartney and Jessop blood, as the Selectors (whom 
may God bless and help!) must only too well know. 
Next time these harassed gentiemen, whose post no 
one envies, will, I think, have to be a little bolder 
and go farther afield. They must forget their present 
motto, ‘‘ Safety first,” for the lesson of the hundredth 
Test Match is that we must meet the Australians on their 
own ground. They are aggressive; we must 
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ive. They have young men out for fun— 
Pellew and Gregory and Andrews ; we must have young 
men out for fun. (There are such things; I saw one 
or two at Lord’s the other day.) 

There were other noticeable differences between the 
two teams. We had no fast bowler with as much devil 
as Gregory, who, advancing by leaps and bounds, is a 
fearsome figure indeed. I guess that McDonald is 
a shade better, but Gregory will probably be good 
enough for too many of our men. Again, there was no 
such sagacity, no such instinct and decision, at work 
in our captain’s head as played behind the massive 
features of Warwick Armstrong. And we had no 
such Geoning, always excepting Hendren’s, as robbed 
so many English batsmen of their second run. It was 
remarked that we refrained from risking the second 
as often as the Australians chanced it. 

My own special disappointment—speaking as an 
epicure rather than a patriot—was the failure of 

acartney to make more than 20. I wanted 100 
from him. Those wrists, those eyes and those feet— 
what a joy they are to watch in unison! And how 
he goes for the bowling! “Go for the bowling,” 
said some wise man—I believe it was W. G.—“ before 
it goes for you.’ Well, Macartney is alive to this 
principle; and too many of our men forgot it. I 
should have liked also to see more of Gregory’s big 
hitting and a longer innings from Pellew, whose yellow 
head, before the season is done, will be indelibly 
stamped upon many an outfielder’s retina. But it 
was not tobe. It was a dull match and disappointing, 
marked now and then by positive tragedy—as when 
Tyldesley and Hendren were sent back without scoring 
in the first innings, and, in the second, one of them 
was hurt and the other ran out his partner and sounded 
England’s knell. E. V. Lucas. 


Correspondence 
GENERAL CROZIER’S ALLEGATIONS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—For years past I have looked forward, week by week, 
to finding in your pages enlightening comment on public affairs 
and help in gaining a clearer view of facts and in forming a 
judgment as to what was involved in them. It is, therefore, the 
greater disappointment to see, in your current issue, the article 
deprecating judicial enquiry into General Crozier’s allegations 
as to what, to his knowledge, has been—and presumably is 
still—going on in Ireland. To the ordinary man, bewildered 
by the partisan statements and denials which are all that the 
newspapers give him, it would seem that here at last is an oppor- 
tunity of getting, through an impartial investigation, at indis- 
putable facts on which to form judgment and take action. The 
deplorable apathy of the nation to things done by those who 
represent us, things which are bringing a lasting disgrace upon 
our name, is due, in part at least, to this bewilderment, and to 
a refusal to believe, without actual proof, that things so shameful 
as those one sees stated and denied can have been done by our 
own countrymen. To say, as you do, that these are matters 
of common knowledge that need no further proof, while it may 
be true of those in official circles and in newspaper offices, gives 
no help to the man in the street or in the country district from 
which I write. Before he can believe such things, before the 
horror of them can come home to him and force him to bestir 
himself to end them, he must have indisputable proof, not only 
of the things that are done, but of the complicity of those in 
control. This proof a judicial enquiry, such as General 
Crozier’s statements demand, would seem to be the only way of 
obtaining in a form that can neither be denied nor ignored. 

And as for your argument that the less material that is avail- 
able for the future historian the better for the reputation of 
England, is that, Sir, worthy of you? What history will say 
of Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Hamar Greenwood may matter 
little, but it matters much what it will say, and what all the 
world is saying to-day, of the good name of England. Can we 
remove the stain that they have allowed to be laid upon it by 
any other means than by publicly facing the facts, and, when 


they are proved, by dealing, as we are forcing Germany to deal 
with those, great or small, to whom the responsibility can be 
brought home? A settlement of Ireland, you rightly say, is 
what is needed most. But not even that is enough if we are to 
seem, either to those who wish us well or ill, to desire to burke 
enquiry or to avoid the public admission of our shame. Only 
when we have had the fullest, the most public and the most 
impartial enquiry that is possible, and have acted on its findings, 
can we once more look other nations in the face.—Yours, etc., 
Bedales School. J. H. BapLey. 
June Ist. 


[We confess that on this question we feel somewhat hopeless 
and disillusioned. It is almost impossible to “prove” the 
facts about any occurrence in a “ martial law area,” if the 
military authorities do not wish them to be proved. We do not 
propose to defend our suggestion that there had better be no 
judicial enquiry into General Crozier’s allegations. We would 
only say this: that if our article should lead others besides Mr. 
Badley to insist upon the fullest possible investigation into 
all that has happened in Ireland during the past nine months, 
while the reprisals policy has been in force, Taz New STaTesMAN 
will be the last paper in the world to make any complaint. Our 
point was merely that, since Parliament knows the facts well 
enough, and since the English public is palpably indifferent, 
there is little use in any further “ enquiry.” We know, but we 
do not effectively protest. It is will, not knowledge, that is 
lacking.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—While fully appreciating your desire to give a fair 
hearing to all sides of a question, I respectfully submit that 
you are doing a serious disservice to your readers in giving 
currency to the gross misstatements contained in the letter 
from Mr. L. R. Khan, which you publish in your issue of 
April 30th, just to hand. In your country “ facts” of this 
character about British rule in India are harmless enough, 
when known to issue from a tainted source; but it is a very 
different matter when they appear in THe New STaTesMAn. 
Most of your English readers, I have no doubt, will dismiss 
them at once as wildly improbable; but you cannot expect 
an American reader to be equally on his guard, and he will not 
unnaturally suppose that the publication of such “ facts” in 
an English weekly of the high reputation of Tne New StaTesMaAn, 
even if only in its correspondence columns, is evidence of their 
prima facie accuracy. 

Let me now examine some of Mr. Khan’s “ facts.” 
~~ (1) ** How much does Mr. Hughes think the [Indian| Government 

spends on education? One penny per head of the population.” 


The correct figure is 43d. if account is taken only of the funds 
derived from taxation, and 84d. if we include expenditure on 
education in India from all sources. (Jndia during the Year 1919, 
Cmd. 950, p. 132.) 

(2) “People say that India is getting prosperous under British 
rule. If India is getting prosperous, famines should diminish. 
But they are increasing, in spite of better irrigation works and easier 
means of transport. Let me give you some figures :— 


Period. Famines. Lives Lost. 
2nd quarter of the 19th century B «.. ee 500,000 
8rd quarter ° oe oe Sane -» 5,000,000 
4th quarter oe ee o- -» 26,000,000 
From 1900 to 1914... ° — -- 20,000,000 


This estimate excludes the millions who died from plague, cholera, 
and other epidemics, that are the direct results of the decreased 
vitality through starvation.” 


Notice. what is implied in the last figure quoted above! It is 
that during the fifteen years ending 1914 the average number 
of deaths per annum from “ starvation” was greater than 
during the foregoing period of twenty-five years. Now it so 
happens (as every Indian schoolboy knows) that in the fourth 
quarter of the nineteenth century India suffered three terrible 
famines, viz., in 1876-8, 1896-7 and 1899-1900; whereas from 
1900 to 1914 there was only one really serious famine, viz., in 
1907-8. The “ excess mortality” (in British India) resulting 
from the famine of 1876—8 is estimated at the staggering enough 
total of 5} million deaths. This was before the modern system 
of famine relief, organised on a permanent basis, had come into 
being. For the famine of 1896-7 the corresponding estimate 
is three-quarters of a million, and for that of 1899-1900 one 
million (of which at least one-fifth are said to have been due to 
cholera). Thus the total of these three famines, falling within 
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the last quarter of the nineteenth century, is seven million. 
(Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. III., pp. 489-92.) The famine 
of 1907-8 was mainly confined to the United Provinces; and 
the “ excess mortality ” during the famine period, at an outside 
estimate, was 200,000. (Famine Report, Cmd. 4487, pp. 131-5.) 
(8) ‘‘ He [Mr. Hughes] says: ‘ Lying and distortion of facts of 
the most barefaced kind are commonplace.’ Those who know what 
the Indian Press Act means will bear witness that nothing can be 
further from the truth. The punishments for even slight inaccuracy 
or carelessness in statement are so heavy under the Act that such 
a thing is quite impossible. Very recently a daily ‘moderate ’ paper 
had to pay a fine of Rs. 15,000 for a slight carelessness in statement.” 
This, if trifling in importance with the two foregoing state- 
ments, is possibly the most egregious of all. The offences dealt 
with under the Indian Press Act are scarcely inaccuracy or 
carelessness of statement! The offences justifying forfeiture 
of the security which may be required of a newspaper under the 
Act are very clearly stated in Section 4 (1) of the Act, and the 
evidence relied upon to support forfeiture must be such as to 
satisfy a special bench of the High Court, to whom an appeal 
lies. As regards the amount of the “ fine” mentioned, viz., 
Rs. 15,000, this happens to be equal to the total of two sums, 
in each case a maximum. When a newspaper is first tasked with 
actively promoting sedition, a sum of not less than Rs. 500 or 
more than Rs. 5,000 may be demanded as security; when a 
second security is demanded, after the forfeiture of the first, a 
further sum of not less than Rs. 1,000 or more than Rs. 10,000 
must be deposited.—Yours, etc., E. A. Horne. 
11 Lowell Street, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
May 14th. 


DIARCHY IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—You recently published a review of a book described as 
“* Papers Relating to the Application of the Principle of Diarchy 
to the Government of India. With an introduction by L. Curtis.” 

On the strength of your review and of the title I ordered 
a copy, thinking I should be able to learn from it some of the 
inner history of the genesis of the Indian Reform Scheme. On 
glancing through the introduction I saw the statement that 
this book would be the vade-mecum for many years to come 
of our budding Indian administrators, and as a similar statement 
had been made by THE New SraTesMAn’s reviewer, I did not 
suspect Mr. Curtis of mere paternal pride. It was therefore 
something of a disappointment to me, as I read on, to discover 
that, so far from the book being the collection of State papers 
which I had expected, it consisted, with two exceptions, of 
the lucubrations of Mr. Curtis himself. I do not wish to be 
captious, but I do wonder why Mr. L. Curtis should think that 
a knowledge of his essays will form a necessary part of the 
educational equipment of Indian administrators. With modest 
tongue in modest cheek, Mr. Curtis disavows the soft impeach- 
ment that he is the originator of the diarchy which has found 
expression in the reformed Indian constitution ; but the whole 
argument of his introduction appears to be directed to show 
how all that is good in the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme was 
inspired by him and his essays on diarchy, whilst that which is 
bad came from other sources. 

Apart from the misleading title, however, I must admit that 
there is much in the book itself to interest the student of Indian 
politics. Specially interesting is the reproduction of the evidence 
which Mr. Curtis gave before the Joint Committee. No one 
could ask for a more severe criticism of the discrepancies and 
inconsistencies which marked the scheme as it was presented 
to Parliament. Take, for example, the strictures passed on 
that portentous sham, the Grand Committee of the Legislative 
Council. Mr. Curtis is entitled to credit for having pricked 
this particular bubble, but why does he say nothing of similar 
views having been expressed by Indian officials? He must 
have been aware of the note written by two officers of the Civil 
Service in the Central Provinces condemning the Grand Com- 
mittee and advocating the reservation of the power to legislate 
by ordinance. That note was written long before Mr. Curtis 
gave his evidence before the Joint Committee, nay, even before 
the Mentagu-Chelmsford Report itself was published. 

This is not the place to enter into a general discussion of the 
merits and demerits of the reformed Indian constitution. What 
I am here concerned with is the diarchic element therein, of 
which Mr. Curtis has made such a point. The main outlines 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, including all its best features, 
were taken, not from Mr. Curtis’ letters to the Indian people, 
but from quite a different source. The diarchic element is 


not merely unnecessary, but is actually harmful, as it is cal. 
culated, by introducing complications and divisions in place 
of that unity which is so essential to the smooth working of the 
machine of Government, to defer the realisation of the very 
object at which the scheme aims. An interesting proof of 
the practical failure of diarchy is afforded by recent 
events in the Bengal Council. That Council having voted 
down certain grants in the Budget Estimate, it fell to Lord 
Ronaldshay to explain the respective powers of the Council 
and of the Governor in financial matters. In the course of his 
lucid summary of the position, Lord Ronaldshay expressed his 
intention of restoring some of the grants which had been cut 
out by the Council—the very thing which (in a minute on the 
proposals of the dissenting Heads of Provinces) would, he said, 
render such a unified Government scheme impossible. So we 
come to this, that in the very early days of the reformed Govern- 
ment one of the foundations, on which the airy fabric of diarchy 
was reared, has crumbled to dust. There are signs that other 
portions of the diarchy bubble are already being pricked, as the 
following extract from a speech by a member of the U.P. Council 
will show :—“ The angle of vision of the officials has materially 
changed. They have now begun to look at things from the 
Indian point of view. In this province the Government makes 
no distinction between the reserved and the transferred subjects.” 
All this proves what some students at least have always foreseen, 
that in practice diarchy is unnecessary and unworkable. In 
a few years’ time the diarchic features will have disappeared 
from the Indian constitution in name as well as in fact; and 
if Mr. Curtis’ essays are thereafter studied at all by our budding 
Indian administrators, they are likely to be studied as examples 
of the dangers and fallacies of such constitution-mongering.— 
Yours, etc., I. C. S. 
Central Provinces. 
May 4th. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE TRADE 


To the Editor of Tu=E New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—The contributor of your article on “ The Co-operator 
and the Labour Party ” seems to support those who are disposed 
to censure the directors of the C.W.S. for what he calls “ undue 
lukewarmness and timidity in their handling of the problem 
of international trade.’ The censure is not at all justified, 
and in respect to international trade there has been too much 
criticism levelled against the C.W.S. by persons who do not 
know, or will not recognise, the true position. It is a much 
easier matter to shout about international trade from the house- 
tops, than to enter the field of operation and try to clear away 
the difficulties before international trade of any importance 
can be done. 

Prior to the war the C.W.S. was promoting international 
co-operative trade, wherever it was possible, through its export 
department. This process has now been resumed, whilst 4 
wider method has also been adopted, consisting of an attempt 
to trade with and financially assist co-operators in countries 
suffering in consequence of the war. To the C.W.S., and one may 
add the S.C.W.S., the results have not been encouraging. In 
some cases no payment has been made at all for the money 
lent or the goods supplied; in other cases the return made 
has been so small and so infrequent, that no business house 
could put up with it and succeed. Where a return of goods 
has been made, they have been in most instances either unsuitable 
to British co-operative consumers or of an inferior character 
that had no value in this country. The result is that the English 
C.W.S. has had to bear loss after loss. Over £700,000 has been 
laid out in this way. Although it may be repaid in time, it must 
not be forgotten that the C.W.S. has been deprived of the use 
of the money at a time when it was most needed, and, apart 
from the trading and industrial use of the money, the loss in 
interest alone (providing it had been banked) may be estimated 
at over £1,000 a week. 

Speakers at meetings, where the difficulties and intricacies 
of international trade are not understood, may excite an audience 
against the business men of the movement by appealing to 
mere sentimental feelings. We had an exhibition of this at the 
Scarborough Co-operative Congress, but not one single practical 
idea was advanced that would have helped anybody to carry 
through any international trade transaction. 

Many serious attempts have been made to promote inter- 
national co-operative trade. Those who have read the reports 
of the International Co-operative Wholesale Committee must 
have realised that there is no body of co-operators in a position 
to carry on international trade except, perhaps, the C.W.S. 
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and the S.C.W.S. But are these bodies to do it without any 
return—to send British goods and close their eyes to the character 
and suitability of goods sent in exchange, or wait for years 
before repayment is effected, if at all? Take one of the best 
cases that has come within the experience of the C.W.S. Goods 
have been supplied to a certain country, the supplies com- 
mencing two years ago, to the extent of about £80,000. Not one 
half of the price of the first instalment forwarded in the middle 
of 1919 has yet been paid, and nearly £60,000 of the £80,000 
is still owing, and coming back to the C.W.S. very slowly. This, 
I repeat, is one of the best cases. Rather than censure the 
C.W.S. for not doing more of this kind of trade (and some of 
it much worse), British working-class co-operators would be 
more entitled to check any tendency to risk their savings in 
doubtful financial transactions with co-operators in other 
countries, who seem to think that the resources of the C.W.S. 
are unlimited. 

There are many obstacles in the way of international co- 
operative trade at present. Continental co-operative organisa- 
tions are handicapped for money ; the rates of exchange present 
difficulties ; the unsettled political and economic conditions of 
nations are an obstacle ; Government interference is not at all 
helpful ; in most countries co-operative societies do not produce 
enough for themselves, and have nothing to exchange with 
other countries ; most of the trade would have to be merchanted 
through ordinary traders, which would be a cause of very much 
trouble ; there is no organised machinery for conducting inter- 
national co-operative trade on lines that would meet the require- 
ments of one country and another; there seems to be no one 
prepared to stand the losses and expense that would be involved 
in the early stages of international trade. 

The C.W.S., which has so far stood severe responsibilities, 
which has spent the most time and money in bringing repre- 
sentatives of European Wholesale Societies together, and which 
has extended every means of doing trade where it can be done 
satisfactorily, is continually getting blamed by writers and 
speakers, who fail to give due consideration to all the circum- 
stances. 

It is agreed among most of those who have gone into the 
matter that international trade will have to be begun at the 
bottom, and not at the top, and that it will have to be of slow 
growth. In building the co-operative commonwealth, it will be 
a pity if co-operators in their own trading and industrial opera- 
tions permit themselves to be led too much by thin political 
oratory.— Yours, etc., Co-OPERATOR. 


THE N.C.C.V.D. AND THE S.P.V.D. 


To the Editor of Tot New SrTaTesMan. 


Sm,—In answer to Lord Gorell’s letter of May 28th, I can 
assure your readers that I am quite serious in trying to negotiate 
with the National Council. 

The difference between the two societies is probably wider 
than would appear from Lord Gorell’s letter, but we are still 
ready to meet the National Council at a round table conference, 
and immediately accepted the Bishop of Birmingham’s invitation 
of February 23rd last to take part in sucha conference. The 
National Council declined this invitation, and the conference 
did not take place. 

Meantime, venereal infection is proceeding, and neither the 
Ministry of Health nor the National Council has at present made 
any definite advance on the official policy, which has hitherto 
been demonstrably insufficient.—Yours, etc., 

WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE, 


May 8lst. President, S.P.V.D. 


A DISCLAIMER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to correct one or two misstate- 
ments contained in the notice of my last book, Man’s Descent 
from the Gods, which appeared in your issue dated May 21st, 1921 ? 
In the second paragraph your reviewer says: “ To Mr. Ludovici 
we owe the complete English translation of Nietzsche.” Truth to 
tell, I am responsible for the translation of only six out of the 
Seventeen volumes constituting the complete translation. Your 
review er then proceeds to say: “He,” meaning myself, 

Occasionally writes a kindly preface for some violent young 
book.” I am sorry to have to contradict your authority in this 
matter, but to the best of my knowledge I have not yet written 
one preface, kindly or otherwise, to any man’s book except my 
own.—Yours, etc., Antuony M. LupDovici. 


Miscellany 


ON TELLING THINGS 


N honest man will always desire to give news, to 
tell people things. I mean, he will always try to 
practise the telling of news; for all men, honest 

or dishonest, desire to pass the news; but dishonest men 
check themselves, remembering the opportunities of cheating 
and of self-advantage which they can get by suppression, 
while the honest man is generously careless of such things. 
All men were made to tell their fellow-men things which 
they may think would amuse them. 

But here comes in the difficulty. What is going to amuse 
your fellow-men? There are people who make a perfect 
science of knowing just what will tickle their neighbours, 
and these also are despicable men, but the honest (how I 
love to return to them !) are likely enough to become bores. 
They attempt the diffusion of knowledge, but they will 
talk of things that are interesting to themselves, and these 
things are either already well known to those whom they 
eagerly approach or are quite indifferent to them. 

I say that in the telling of news to one’s contemporaries 
there is always this danger—that one will bore them into a 
sort of catalepsy, and that is why there is a third category 
of men, honest but shy of passing on information, for they 
have too often found themselves the makers of suffering 
thereby, and they hate to renew the experience. 

But there is one form of telling news which I think every- 
body should cultivate because it is like sowing seed, because 
it produces wealth for human beings and increases the stock 
of the world—and that is the telling of the truth for the 
advantage of posterity. 

Here you need have no fear of boring, for if 10,000 of us 
were to write down what we know to be the truth about our 
time, about men and women, and things, and climates, and 
sciences, and proportions, and values, and all the rest of it, 
of those 10,000 not one perhaps would survive, and that one 
only in fragments. We are free to scatter such seed broad- 
cast: very little will sprout. And we are certain of this— 
that whatever does sprout and is garnered will be well 
worthy of our effort. Posterity will not recover what it 
does not want, and since we cannot possibly tell what it will 
want let us give it all we can. 

I do not mean in this connection that we should write 
the sort of memoirs of which we have had a plague lately 
in what is generally called “The Cads’ Concert.” These 
memoirs are not written for posterity. They are written to 
tickle the appetites of the contemporary vulgar, to satisfy 
the sourness of the writer, or his or her love for the limelight, 
and they do not tell the truth, or attempt to tell the truth. 
They are not concerned with posterity at all. In some 
cases even they have no object but raising money. Anybody 
can write them because there is no check upon what is 
written ; any lie can be told, any contemporary can be made 
ridiculous or whatever the writer wills. 

I mean, rather a deliberate setting down of things that 
have struck one, in the hope that some few of these things may 
be of real use to history and to a knowledge of our own time. 
I am myself preparing, so that it shall remain after my 
death, a collection of notes upon all the people I have met, 
in which I do not say anything about them pleasant or 
unpleasant to satisfy a feeling of love or hatred, because 
when they shall appear (if ever they do) love and hatred 
will be indifferent to me. Nor do I write them down with 
the object of showing that I have met important people— 
politicians, criminals and the rest; for when they shall 
appear, first, these people will for the most part no longer 
seem important, and, secondly, I shall not be there to enjoy 
any reflected glory from the few whose importance may 
survive the test of time. But I am writing down these notes 
in order to bear witness for those who shall come after. 
History is the memory of mankind. It gives a third dimen- 
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sion to political experience. It builds up the substance, the 
solidity of corporate life. And it is surely of the first 
importance to history that something true about each human 
being whom history may notice should survive. 

I remember a wonderful little list drawn up by Dean 
Swift ; pencil notes, I think, in a sort of Court Guide. The 
chief writer of English prose thus annotated some flat, 
unimportant catalogue of his contemporaries and made it 
lively and true. It was bitter because the man was soured, 
but it is evidently true: it is evidently what he really 
thought and felt and saw, and he writes about the last of 
the Stuarts some phrase the wording of which I forget, 
which is more or less like this: ‘The only really good 
woman I ever knew in my life.” Queen Anne is dead. 
Few dead people have had a better epitaph. 

Now that little list has always proved most illuminating 
to me, and also illuminating to me were the chance remarks of 
my elders, who, when I was very young, would speak one to 
another about people long dead, people who to me were 
historical, people like Guizot, or Macaulay, or Charles 
Kingsley, or Palmerston, or Cavour. I knew, even as a boy 
(for all boys read), the sort of thing which I could get about 
them in any book. What was interesting and satisfactory 
and filling was the unexpected phrase dropped by those 
who had seen and known them, and this sort of thing I 
came to call afterwards, when I began to study history 
seriously, ‘‘ eye-openers.” To this day, whenever I read 
evidence upon the past, even the long past, I look eagerly 
for chance phrases of that sort ; things set down by contem- 
poraries, half unconscious or wholly unconscious of the 
valuable testimony they were giving; little groups of 
words opening a window upon a man or an episode of the 
long past. 

There are not a few heavily debated questions which some 
such phrase really decides once and for all if it is read 
impartially by a man seeking truth and not advocacy. When 
the Spanish Queen wrote to her younger husband who had 
deserted her: ‘‘ The desire of my eyes is to see you again,” 
then she wrote something which makes one understand the 
whole business of the divorce and the true relation, the true 
proportion of things, in those critical years which severed 
England from her past and launched Henry VIIL. into his 
unending adventure. When, in the Dialogue of the 
Exchequer, a writer of the late twelfth century calls the 
mass of the common people of England “ crapulous ” 
we see at once the division of cultures, the mass of local 
dialects and the overlying flood of a different speech accom- 
panied by wealth and power. When a contemporary says, 
600 years ago, of an unknown little wharf near the East 
Coast: “‘ Our Captain waited for the tide, so that we could 
not start till night had fallen,” then we know quite certainly 
that the river, now peaceable and inland, in that day felt 
the flux of the sea. When a chronicler tells us that an invad- 
ing host “‘ barbarously compelled the Lord Abbot to feed 
them for three whole days ” we know that that invading host 
was a little band and no more. And so it is all up and down 
history. I say that we ought to leave as much of that kind 
as we can for posterity. 

It is astonishing how insufficiently men record the things 
which their posterity will desire to know. They talk of the 
things that interest their own time: the time that comes 
after, especially the time that comes a long time after, is 
as interested in some other matter of which it is told nothing. 
You would think, to look at the mass of printed matter we 
have to-day, that there was nothing left for us to tell. You 
would think that everybody in the future could know every 
detail about us. But suppose a man 800 years hence to be 
interested in, let us say, the real incomes of our public men 
to-day. Suppose, by some accident, the historians of that 
time to be concerned with us as a plutocracy and not as a 
“democracy ” or “‘ Great Power ” or whatever else we think 
weare. Suppose them to expect from research a full picture 
of what the various important names they came across of the 
earlier twentieth century in Western Europe could command 


in the way of income, and to understand its sources; to 
understand who paid what sums to whom; where this man 
got his regular allowance; what abrupt lack of subsidy 
it was that made the other man leave public life of a sudden ; 
what singular stroke of fortune in the gambling of stocks and 
shares produced the flare, the “ new star,” of such another 
man. I think he will find this material lacking. And yet 
I can well believe it to be the most important material of 
our time. 

Let me give an example. If there is one great historical 
problem we really should like to have solved to-day it is the 
true position of the Christian Church in the third century, 
There was a boycott, of course—there always is; and there 
was also the destruction of perspective by intensity of feeling. 
What would we not give for the recovery of some simple notes 
written by a man who had come across the life of his time on 
that side, who had met and talked with a number of zealous 
Christians, who had seen the sufferings of others, who had 
discussed the affair with their enemies, who was himself 
indifferent to the whole affair except as a curious onlooker. 

Or, again, what would we not give for notes of travel set 
down by somebody who, in the sixth century, had been really 
interested in language. What would we not give for some 
such passage as this: “ It was a little boring to find that at 
the end of the stage when I got to Tres Tabernas the ostler 
could not understand the speech of my drivers from beyond 
the hills.”” Then we should be quite certain of the language 
frontier of Alsace. That is what interests us to-day; and 
that was what the subjects of Dagobert thought entirely 
unworthy of notice. 

We cannot do it, of course, of set purpose. We cannot 
write down what posterity will want to know, for we do not 
know what posterity will want to know. But what we can 
do is to distinguish, by an effort, the things of which people 
are now shy of talking about or think unimportant ; anyhow, 
the things that are not mentioned, and to set these down. 
For my part I have selected among other such details the 
distinction between good and bad speakers, and I assure you 
the list is very different from what you would get in the daily 
Press. HiLarrRE BELLOc. 


Music 
INTERPRETATION IN MUSIC 


WENT to a recent recital by Fritz Kreisler naturally 
] curious to find what I should think of his playing 

after a long interval of eight years, and still more 
curious to compare his playing with that of Jascha Heifetz, 
whom I had heard only a few months ago. I do not know 
what Continental and American critics think of the relative 
merits of these two violinists, but here in England Kreisler 
seems to be accepted unanimously as a great violinist, 
while Heifetz has been for the most part damned as a mere 
virtuoso. Obviously, musicians and musical critics have 
some ideal standard to which they refer the performances 
of artists,and it may be interesting to try to find out what 
this ideal is and whether it is sound criticism to apply it. 
To begin with, it must be noticed that there is no analogy 
in any other art to the executant in music. No, there is 
one, there is the reciter of poetry—hardly a comforting 
comparison for the musician ! 

There are also, in Drama, the actors, but can we consider 
Drama asanart? Has not some great critical contemporary 
said that Shakespeare was “no artist”? Meaning, I 
suppose, that he was a damned poet who stuck bits of his 
poems into other people’s bad plays instead of putting 
them into anthologies as the moderns do. However, we 
cannot discuss here whether Drama is an art or not. I 
shall only say that in theatrical matters I side mainly 
with Mr. Gordon Craig and that what I am going to say 
about the musical executant applies also to the dramatic 
executant or actor. Now, the ideal current during the last 
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fifty or sixty years among “cultured” people both as to 
reciting poetry and to playing music has been the ideal 
of “ interpretation.” The virtuosos of voice and instrument 
have been judged according as they fulfilled two require- 
ments, the first being wholly technical and the second being 
wholly in the nature of expounding or interpreting the 
work played. So we get the stereotyped formula of 
criticism. ‘“‘ Miss Blank’s technique is good but she has 
not yet grasped the mystical nature of Franck’s Prelude, 
Choral and Fugue.” Now this criticism has a meaning, 
it serves in a rough and ready way to convey the fact that 
there is something wrong with Miss Blank’s playing and, 
no doubt if musical critics were paid five thousand a year 
with a pension at fifty and given adequate time to think, 
they could all tell us much more than that about Miss 
Blank’s playing and lead us very much closer to the heart 
of this mystery of an intelligent female who, after seven 
years in a first-rate conservatorium and five years’ individual 
study under distinguished pianists, still plays in such a 
way as to convey to an eminent critic the impression that 
she misses the whole point of the Franck Prelude, Choral 
and Fugue whilst playing it with the greatest facility. 
Unfortunate female (and male) products of Leipzig, London 
and Paris! Twelve years of unremitting toil of mind 
and fingers under the best masters the world produces 
and at the end of it all mertly the capacity to break the 
strings of a Chappell piano! Why were you not taught 
how to grasp the mystical nature of César Franck’s very 
small output of pianoforte music? What is the good of 
all those professors and assistant-professors if the first 
musical critic who hears your performance after all those 
years of study declares it to be pointless—a mere digitation ? 

But now another and much more serious question must 
be asked. How did the critic grasp the mystical nature 
of Franck’s Prelude, Choral and Fugue and what does he 
mean by it? Let us assume that the critic cannot play 
any musical instrument and cannot read the score (for this 
will simplify the argument), we must then conclude that he 
has heard it played so many times that he understands it. 
It must also be admitted that there is such a gift as musical 
intuition ; the musical critic, like the poet,is born not made, 
and there are people who have a power of immediately 
grasping the musical contents of a new work, even at a 
single imperfect performance, that is staggering to many a 
highly-trained academic musician. Now, this gift is closely 
related to the creative gift of the great composer; it 
springs from a similar unusual musical sensibility, but 
what makes the one creative and the other merely re-creative 
as, for example, the reader of Shakespeare has to re-create 
the poetry of Shakespeare (for Shakespeare means nothing 
to an idiot, little to the readers of John Bull, and not much 
to our average British citizen), cannot be examined here. 
It is enough to be reminded that every great work of art 
requires for its full appreciation a sensibility as great as its 
creator's. What was the matter with Miss Blank was 
that her sensibility was not even as great as the musical 
critic’s. He felt that her playing was not sensitive, and 
so he said she missed the mysticism of the music—trying by 
the use of the word mysticism to suggest the kind of 
Sensitiveness he missed. And here we come to the crux 
of the whole matter. Some have maintained that the 
“ear,” by which they mean the brain listening to sound, 
is the sole judge of music; others think that the “ heart,” 
by which they mean the man as father, brother, lover, 
son and sojourner in this world, is the sole judge of music ; 
but there are those who believe that the music men think 
they make is really the music of the spheres, that something 
eternal and universal expresses itself in music and unless 
they hear that they are not satisfied. He who has once heard 
the song of the Sirens will never again be satisfied with the 
Summer songs of the washerwomen at Margate! Nor will he 
be satisfied with an emotional performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
Pathetic Symphony that may make all the fathers, brothers, 
sisters, lovers and sons in the concert-hall weep. 





There is no “ music of the spheres” here! On the other 
hand, he cannot accept the brain listening to sound as a 
complete statement of the truth. Man is obviously more 
than a mere instrument listening to sound. What is to 
give the sounds their value? What is to make one set of 
sounds preferable to another? We have discarded the 
emotional reference and so once more we are thrown back 
on some universal significance which these sounds must 
have and for which our instinct searches. When the 
music has that significance or that beauty (for the beauty 
is the significance) we are satisfied—but only then. 

The critic has got to be dogmatic in this matter. He 
can only in the last resort declare this is beautiful or this is 
not beautiful, and-he has slowly to win the confidence and 
the understanding of his readers so that when he uses the 
word “ beautiful” they fathom the full richness of its 
meaning. 

It follows from this argument that there is only one 
perfect way in which any piece of music can be played. 
Music—any music—is only played perfectly if it comes 
to us absolutely pure and universal, unadulterated by 
time or place. It may be that what we think is universal 
is not; our perfection may be imperfect but our imper- 
fection is certainly still less perfect and we cannot rest 
content with that. But this is what we are doing when 


we demand of the performer “ interpretation.” “ Inter- 
pretation” invariably means obtruding the personal 
character of the performer into the performance. So we 


get all sorts of readings of famous compositions: the 
sentimental reading, the erotic reading, the “all damned 
nonsense ” reading, the pugnacious reading, the intellectual 
reading, the “ young miss” reading, the old cynic reading, 
and, commonest of all, the “ mixed” reading—produced 
by serious people who go to all the recitals of celebrated 
virtuosos and mark their scores. 

How music is to be played so as to have that universality, 
that freedom from time or place, that rare and final beauty, 
neither I nor any man knows, but we know that quality 
when we hear it. I think Heifetz had it as no one else 
I have heard has had it. I do not know what it depends on, 
but I think our estimates of character are based on much 
too shallow foundations to be surprised at finding a boy 
of nineteen of no particular intellectual gifts possessing it, 
and a mature man of about fifty of great culture and intelli- 
gence and of fine and genial nature without it. Kreisler 
is undoubtedly a great violinist, for in him reason, sentiment, 
sensuousness, intelligence, vitality and refinement are 
harmoniously blended. His playing is “ interpretation ” 
at its very best. To hear him is to hear music transmitted 
through the medium of a fine, fully-developed human 
personality. To hear Heifetz is to hear the song of the 
Sirens. 


“ 


W. J. TuRNER. 


Art 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
AND THE LONDON GROUP 
‘So is an intangible force that seems to come 


from Paris, and which finds its manifestations 

in the work of all artists who live there. A few 
escape the purely Parisian atmosphere and rise to the 
expression of the wider French tradition of painting. 
Othon Friesz, whose splendid exhibition is still in progress 
at 7a Grafton Street, W., is one of those who carries on 
the fine tradition of his country, but Nina Hamnett, whose 
exhibition has just been opened at the same Gallery, falls 
unhappily into the first category. In Paris she has been 
a shrewd observer, and her outstanding characteristic, 
her sensibility, has found what her nature demanded. 
Her enthusiasm has gone out to most of the artistic per- 
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sonalities of the day, and the echo of her loves is felt in 
her work. Reminiscences of Gaudier-Brzeska, Rodin, 
Marchand, Segonzac, and even Thérése Lessore have crept 
unconsciously into Nina Hamnett’s drawing. Her work 
is not compelling, and yet it would be unfair to deny that 
she possesses uncommon qualities. There is hardly a 
drawing in the whole exhibition that does not testify to 
her sensitive ability. Her sincerity is patent, and drawing 
and painting are undoubtedly her natural means of 
expression. Nina Hamnett is, however, the victim of her 
virtues. Whereas she could never have attained her present 
achievement without the responsive sensibility with which 
she is endowed, she fails, nevertheless, by reason of this 
delicacy in her nature. She responds to the influences 
about her with so complete a reaction that her own per- 
sonality becomes suppressed. Although her work lacks 
plasticity, her colour is not unpleasing, and she possesses 
a certain facility for composing her drawings. Wider 
experience may give her the independence and confidence 
that she needs to give individual expression to her 
personality. 

The exhibition of the London Group will soon be over 
at the Mansard Gallery. The present exhibition is likely 
to be a milestone in modern English painting, and it gives 
rise to the hope that the star of English Art is in the 
ascendant. 

No English artist has exercised a powerful creative 
influence over European art since Constable, and the 
tradition handed down to us by him has been disregarded. 
Delacroix and Courbet, inspired by Constable, became the 
fathers of the artistic tradition of the nineteenth century, 
and that tradition found its exclusive home in France. 

In the last decade, British painters have struggled to fill 
the gap of a century of lost tradition. Our young painters 
turned their eyes to France, and the result has been artistic 
slavery. Modern painting in England has been a mere 
imitation of the little our artists understood of the French 
tradition. Garbled versions of Cézanne and, above all, 
literary treatment of pictorial subjects have been the fare 
of the British onlooker. The time has not come yet to 
speak of great achievements, but the exhibition of the 
London Group shows nevertheless such vital progress 
as to afford enormous encouragement to our hopes. 

The importance of the present exhibition is due to the 
fact that for the first time the London Group can point to 
a number of canvases which in spite of French influence 
are by no means derivative. There are signs that the spirit 
of the age is being expressed, perhaps haltingly, but, at any 
rate, a means has been found for externalising a latent 
tradition. The collection of canvases displayed make an 
essentially British impression. The national character of 
the work is not a merit in itself by any means; in fact, 
the most serious defect in the zsthetic merit of the London 
Group is a national trait, but such discord as exists is 
pre-eminently a vital expression of the London Group, 
and some of this discord is already being resolved into 
a new harmony. Hitherto, there has been little but discord, 
and the jangle was borrowed and foreign, whereas the 
moment has arrived when harmonious rhythms are being 
evolved, and such a moment is proof of vitality and of an 
artistic regeneration. 

The general impression made by the work of the London 
Group, provided a European standard is adopted, is one of 
coldness. A certain restraint and even severity dominates 
the Mansard Gallery. One might have expected a group of 
young artists to display more passion and abandonment, 
but even the London Group is subject to the soil that 
gave their members birth, and the cold-handed tradition 
of our social life has chilled the youthful ardour of artistic 
violence. No torrent of emotion runs riot here. Englishmen 
threw off the yoke of Catholicism perhaps because they 
could not tolerate the idea of confession, and the London 
Group seems equally determined to hide, at any rate, a 
portion of their emotion under the proverbial bushel. 


At the same time, a number of their members have resolved 
to express themselves, and their natures are revealed in 
proportion as this resolve has gained the victory over their 
innate restraint. 

It is perhaps a problem of psychology rather than 
criticism to determine why such coldness in painting is 
generally accompanied by an absence of plastic form. 
The phenomenon is a strange one, but remarkably evident 
at the Mansard Gallery. French artists of the present 
generation possess this plastic sense as markedly as their 
English contemporaries lack it, and those artists of the 
London Group whose work shows some appreciation of 
plastic form afford the greatest esthetic satisfaction. The 
work referred to is that of Adeney, Keith Baynes, Vanessa 
Bell, Roger Fry, Duncan Grant, Thérése Lessore, Porter 
and Elliott Seabrooke. 

Adeney’s “Still Life’ possesses a touch of passion 
and a certain plastic quality which, when combined with 
his temperament, give a lyric tendency to his work, although 
Adeney finds pictorial solution for his theme. Keith 
Baynes is one of the members of the Group whose painting 
shows considerable advance and a gain in profundity. 
There is a delightful sense of ease about his “Still Life ” (12), 
largely because he makes one feel that he has understood 
the nature of his subject, and for this reason the composition 
is solid and satisfying. Keith Baynes has found the path 
that will lead him to maturity, and his progress will be 
interesting. Vanessa Bell and Duncan Grant frequently 
paint from the same model, so that the outward similarity 
between their work is quite misleading. Vanessa Bell’s 
painting shows little change. She displays her usual 
distinction and refinement, and a fair measure of skill. 
Duncan Grant, on the other hand, is probably the ablest 
member of the Group. His exhibits at the present exhibition 
are disappointing and nothing like as good as the three 
recently shown at the Independent Gallery. In Duncan 
Grant we have the painter who at his best can enter the 
French arena unblushingly and whose paintings seem to 
flow from him on to the canvas. Roger Fry has none of 
Duncan Grant’s facility. The years seem incapable of 
robbing him of his youth, but he pays the artist’s price for 
his distinction as a critic. His emotion is too much the 
subject of his intellect, and his impulse is ever subjected 
to his highly developed critical faculty. His “* Winter 
Landscape,” however, appears to great advantage, 
and he is perhaps the only exhibitor who could have realised 
the space relation between the figure and the landscape 
so truly. It is a pity that he knows himself and his work 
too well. With greater illusions Roger Fry would be a 
greater painter. 

Thérése Lessore brings us to the most deplorable aspect 
of the exhibition; not that her own work is capable of 
calling forth such comment; indeed, on’ the contrary, her 
painting is remarkably individual, and “‘ Jazz” is one of 
her best compositions. It is bitterly to be regretted 
that so sincere a group of painters should allow M.C. Drum- 
mond and Mary Godwin to hang such palpable imitations, 
and almost copies, of the work of Thérése Lessore. Nos. 31 
and 86 by M. C. Drummond and No. 3 by Mary Godwin 
imitate Miss Lessore’s work in subject, technique, canvas, 
and even in the framing. 

Elliott Seabrooke’s “Gardens at Fulham” and 
** Landscape ” (53) are remarkable in so far as they are 
the work of an English artist, who gives the impression of 
having understood the French tradition without losing 
his own British individuality. And, finally, J. F. Porter’s 
“* Cartshed ” (6) is one of the most promising and satisfying 
pictures of the exhibition. Inwardly he has reached 
emotional maturity, and outwardly he is about to find a 
fitting expression for his creative talent. His work bears 
the traces of a struggle which in itself supplies a strength 
and a passion that is rarely found in an English painter, 
and his vision is enriched by that sense of volume that is 
so often lacking in the work of his native contemporaries. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Royal School of Dramatic Art, founded by Sir 
Herbert Tree, received its royal charter not long 
ago, and last week that event was celebrated in 
its own elegant little theatre in Gower Street. As might be 
expected, performances were given to show us what the 
old students could do, what the present students could 
do, and what the Stars of the Stage could do. The old 
students acted the first act of Trelawney of the Wells, the 
present students acted a very empty, foolish little farce, 
the sole merit of which was that it had a long cast, and the 
Stars performed the first act of a thrilling and most amusing 
murder mystery by Sir James Barrie. We were a fashionable 
audience and a good one. We enjoyed ourselves very much, 
and in me, at least, the performances started several 
trains of reflection. Although they centre round subjects 
connected with the drama, such as are more properly matters 
for my colleague, Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, I will venture 
to follow them up. 
* * * 


When the curtain rose I was delighted to gaze upon 
the congregated celebrities of the British stage and the 
Prince of Wales, who sat in the chair of honour between 
Sir Arthur Pinero and Sir John Hare. He made us a 
delightful speech. I had never heard him before, though 
like others I had read often in the papers about the effect 
of his speeches. His speech interested me as a symptom of 
that spirit of the age which we all enjoy trying from time to 
time todiagnose. It was just right, just what suited the kind 
of modern audience he was addressing. What is it, then, 
that particularly delights us? I have come to the conclusion 
that the old Latin proverb requires a slight emendation, if it 
is to hold true of modern taste, and that it should run 
Ars est vitare Artem. ‘To conceal art is not sufficient; it must 
be altogether avoided. When His Royal Highness sat 
down, lightly dabbing the dew of agitation from his forehead, 
he had delivered a speech in the course of which neither 
his nervousness nor the fact that his speech had been written 
out were for a moment concealed. He had been absolutely 
himself. The sympathetic relation he had established 
with his audience from the moment of first shifting from 
foot to foot and looking worried on rising, was never 
for a moment broken or even stretched. I recall the 
informality of his opening sentence: ‘“‘ The last time I 
spoke from the stage—a thing I am not at all used to doing 
-.. ” It was just what we liked. But what would our 
forefathers have thought of it? They could not but have 
been sympathetic towards his youth and straightforward- 
ness, but they would have thought he stood in need of 
drill in the art of royal deportment. Or, to go further 
back, imagine the feelings of Louis XIV. had the Dauphin 
thus delivered his speech! The vague histrionic emotion 
which the appearance of kings and queens excites is 
stimulated by different behaviour in royal personages at 
different periods. The day for hieratic deportment is 
long over; even that carriage and behaviour on public 
occasions which indicate some subtle difference from the 
rest of us, and do not admit to such irrelevant emotions 
as shyness or nervousness, are also losing their spell; the 
“right” royal behaviour is a behaviour which would be 
natural in any of us, should we find ourselves in a position 
which, incidentally, was one of some prominence. That is 
the road to popularity, the way to strike the modern 
imagination, and the Prince of Wales has found it. He 
8 going, as Chancellor of the University of Wales, to make 
soon a speech in Welsh; if he makes mistakes, or fails to 
get his tongue round such sentences as Yr ydys yn fy nysgn, 
Which means ‘I have been taught,’ it will not matter. 
He will be sure of (my Welsh is rusty) cyfrdost cyforddyl. 








When his Royal Highness returned to what he termed 
“his proper place” in the stalls, the curtain rose on T'relawney 
of the Wells, and the first act of that comedy also gave rise, 
in me, to reflections upon the Zeit-geist. There is no doubt, 
I think, that if the play were a new one, the opening scenes 
would now be voted slow. The humour of actors behaving 
in a stagey way off the boards seemed heavy and prepos- 


terous. I suppose no professional class has changed so 
completely. The smell of sawdust and orange peel has 
been reduced to the subtlest bouquet sprayed, as it were, 
on a handkerchief. The bohemianism of Stage-Land is 
indistinguishable from the bohemianism of the very rich. 
Some say that the transformation of actors and actresses 
into ladies and gentlemen has been bad for their art ; others 
deny it. But what struck me was that if the humour 
seemed heavy and old-fashioned, the comedy itself was 
much more solidly packed with points, much more con- 
structed, than are the comedies of the moment. Jokes 
of the second class are the most evanescent of things, 
especially those which provoke an intimate chuckle, and 
when these have evaporated from the surface of those 
present day comedies which have had quite as successful runs 
as Trelawney of the Wells ever had, of them there will be 
nothing left at all. The taste of the Zeit-geist for the 
informal does not make for permanence. 
* * * 


Mr. Gordon Craig was not among those who from the 
stage presided at this celebration. I did not even look 
for him among them, though the idea of a School of Dramatic 
Art is the dream and passion of his life. He started one 
himself in Florence. If I had not just read his book, The 
Theatre Advancing (Constable. 381s. 6d.), I should have 
supposed that he would have had no praise for the acting 
of the stars which delighted us in Shall We Join the 
Ladies? But now I understand him better. He would 
have enjoyed the delicious embarrassment of Mr. Hawtrey, 
the facial collapse of Mr. Cyril Maude, the silky insidiousness 
of Mr. Dion Boucicault when he stalked, like a medicine- 
man smelling out a victim, the guilty one among his nervous 
guests. Mr. Gordon Craig would have appreciated all that 
as good of its kind, but he does not want that kind of skill 
to be the apex of dramatic art. He is out to discover how 
to create—what not a few sigh for and many more, if they 
got it, would delight in—a stage fit for poets. Such a 
stage must be purged from realistic principles and theatrical 
illusion. His two themes are the failure of make-believe 
not only in scenery but in acting, and the importance of 
the Drama which shall take us beyond reality. Now the 
human face is the realest of things and cannot help us 
towards that, while “ masks carry conviction when he who 
creates them is an artist, for the artist limits the statements 
which he places upon these masks. The face of the actor 
carries no such conviction ; it is over-full of fleeting expres- 
sion—frail, restless, disturbed and disturbing.” He pleads 
for hieratic beauty in Dramatic Art. But beware of that 
adjective suggesting heaviness, or solemnity only. Mr. 
Gordon Craig’s sensibility responds also, and perhaps most 
perfectly, to whatever is delicate, diaphanous, fragile. His 
very style reminds one of Whistler in the réle of the stinging 
butterfly. Some of the most interesting of these papers are 
those in which “* The Durable Theatre ” and “‘ The Perishable 
Theatre” are contrasted. What vast sums are spent on 
properties which produce a momentary illusion of riches and 
splendours! What limbo is more crammed with rubbish 
than a theatrical lumber room! “To convince you that 
costumes may be worth preserving, I need but take you to 
Notre Dame at Paris, or to Cologne Cathedral . . . or 
point to the dresses of the ancient Japanese theatre.” He 
reminds us that these properties have a value as works of 
art, and, to coax us, also an ever-increasing commercial 
value. The Perishable Theatre will continue to flourish 
side by side with the Poets’ Theatre. Mr. Craig, like Blake, 
has been found by his contemporaries “damned good to 
steal from ” ; posterity will make more use of him. Recom- 
mended also: On the Art of the Theatre, Gordon Craig 
(Heinemann). 
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MR. WELLS AND THE WORLD 


The Salvaging of Civilisation. By H. G. Weis. Cassell. 
7s, 6d. 

Mr. Wells is in love with the human race. It is one of 
the rarest of passions. It is a passion of which not even 
all imaginative men are capable. It was, perhaps, the 
grandest of Shelley’s grand passions, and it was the demon 
in William Morris’s breast. On the other hand, it played 
a small part, if any, in the lives of Shakespeare and Dickens. 
Their kaleidoscopic sympathy with human beings was at 
the antipodes from Shelley’s angelic infatuation with the 
human race. The distinction has often been commented 
on. It is the difference between affection and prophecy. 
There is no reason, I suppose, why the two things should 
not be combined, and, indeed, there have been affectionate 
prophets both among the religious teachers and among 
men of letters. But, as a rule, one element flourishes at 
the expense of the other, and Charles Lamb would have 
been as incapable of even wishing to write the Outline of 
History as Mr. Wells would be of attempting to write the 
Essays of Elia. 

Not that Mr. Wells gives us the impression that he loves 
men in general more than Charles Lamb did. It seems 
almost as if he loved the destiny of man more than he 
loves man himself. His hero is an anonymous two-legged 
creature who was born thousands of years ago and has been 
reincarnated innumerable times and who will go on being 
re-born until he has established the foundations of order 
amid the original slime of things. That is the character 
in history whom Mr. Wells most sincerely loves. He 
means more to him than Moses or any of Plutarch’s men. 
Plutarch’s men, indeed, are for the most part men who 
might have served man but preferred to take advantage 
of him. Compare Plutarch’s and Mr. Wells’s treatment 
of Cato the Elder and Julius Cesar, and you will see the 
difference between sympathy with individual men and 
passion for the purpose of man. You will see the same 
difference if you compare the Bible we possess with the 
new Bible of which Mr. Wells draws up a syllabus in 
The Salvaging of Civilisation. The older book at the outset 
hardly pauses to deal with man as a generalisation, but 
launches almost at once into the story of one man called 
Adam and one woman called Eve. Mr. Wells, on the other 
hand, would begin the human part of his narrative with 
“the story of our race”: 

How through hundreds of thousands of years it won power over 
nature, hunted and presently sowed and reaped. How it learnt 
the secrets of metals, mastered the riddle of the seasons, and took 
to the seas. That story of our common inheritance and of our 
slow upward struggle has to be taught throughout our entire com- 
munity in the city slums and in the out-of-the-way farmsteads 
most of all. By teaching it, we restore again to our people the lost 
basis of a community, a common idea of their place in space and 
time. 

Mr. Wells’s attitude to men, it is clear, is primarily that of 
a philosopher, while the attitude of the Bible is primarily 
that of a poet. It remains to be seen whether a philosopher's 
Bible can move the common imagination as the older Bible 
has moved it. That it can move and excite it to some 
extent we know. We have only to read the glowing pages 
with which The Salvaging of Civilisation opens in order 
to realise this. Mr. Wells’s passion for the human group is 
infectious. He expresses it with the vehemence of 
a great preacher. He plays, like many great preachers, 
not on our sympathy so much as on our hopes and 
fears. His book is a book of salvation and damnation— 
of warnings to flee from the wrath to come, of prophecies 
of swords turned into ploughshares and spears into pruning- 


hooks. He loves his ideal group-man almost as Bunyan . 


He offers him, it is true, at the end of 
He offers 


loved Christian. 
his journey, not Paradise, but the World-State. 


it to him, moreover, not as an individual but as a type. 
He bids men be ready to perish in order that man may 
arrive at the goal. His book is a call to personal sacrifice 


to the end, not of personal, but of general salvation. That, 
however, is an appeal that has again and again been proved 
effective in history. It is of the same kind as the appeal of 
patriotism in time of war. “* Who dies if England lives ?” 
sang Mr. Kipling. ‘‘ Who dies if the World-State lives ?” 
Mr. Wells attempts to broaden the appeal. 

The question remains whether the ordinary man cap 
ever be brought to think of the world as a thing worth 
living and dying for as he has often thought his country 
worth living and dying for. If the world were attacked by 
the inhabitants of another planet, world-patriotism would 
become a necessity of self-defence, and the peoples of the 
world would be presented with the alternatives of uniting 
or perishing. Mr. Wells believes, no doubt, that they are 
presented with these alternatives already. But can they 
be made to realise this by anything but an external enemy? 
It is external enemies that create and intensify patriotism, 
Can human beings as a whole organise themselves against 
war as the enemy with the same thoroughness with which 
Englishmen organised themselves against Germany as the 
enemy? Mr. Wells obviously believes that they can. 
But it is to the great religions, not to the great patriotisms, 
that he looks for examples of how this can be done. He 
recalls how the Christian religion spread in the first four 
centuries and how the Moslem religion spread in the seventh 
century, and he believes that these precedents “ support a 
reasonable hope that such a change in the minds of men, 
whatever else it may be, is a practicable change.” His 
gospel of human brotherhood, indeed, is propounded as a 
larger Christianity rather than as a larger patriotism. He 
realises, however, the immensity of the difficulties in the 
way of the spread of this gospel. He sees that the majority 
of men are still indifferent to it. Unless they are in the 
vein for it, “‘it does not really interest them; rather it worries 
them.”” That is why he believes so ardently in the need 
of a new Bible—a Bible of Civilisation—which will restore 
to modern men “ a sense of personal significance, a sense of 
destiny, such as no one in politics or literature seems to 
possess to-day.” That is why he scorns such a compromise 
and concession to the frailty of human nature as a League 
of Nations and calls on men to turn their eyes from all such 
conveniences and makeshifts and to concentrate on the 
more arduous ideal of human unity. Of the League of 
Nations he writes : 

The phrase has a thin and legal and litigiousflavour. What loyalty 
and what devotion can we expect this multiple association to 


command? It has no unity—no personality. It is like asking 
a man to love the average member of a woman’s club instead of 
loving his wife. 

For the idea of man, for human unity, for our common blood, 
for the one order of the world, I can imagine men living and dying, 
but not for a miscellaneous assembly that will not mix—even in 
its name. It has no central idea, no heart to it, this League of 
Nations formula. 


Many people will agree with much of Mr. Wells’s scornful 
criticism of the League of Nations. He is obviously writing 
the plainest common sense when he declares that it has 
failed so far to solve the problem of modifying the traditional 
idea of sovereign independence and the problem of a supra- 
national force that will be stronger than any national foree. 
The average statesman is still an Imperialist at heart, even 
when he praises the League of Nations with his lips. He 
desires a world-order that will confirm the present state of 
rival Empires rather than a world-order that will supersede 
it. He desires to avert war, but only if he may preserve 
all the conditions that make war inevitable. Mr. Wells 
is impatient of all this as a treachery to the greatest ideal 
that has come into the world in our time. On the other 
hand, I think that the advocates of the League of Nations 
and not the advocates of the World State are going the right 
way to propagate the sense of world-unity that Mr. Wells 
desires. The League of Nations, whatever its shortcomings, 
does make human nature a partner in its ideal. It remem- 
bers the ordinary human being’s affection for his own 
country, and does not treat it as a mere prejudice in the 
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THE FRUITS OF VICTORY: 


A Sequel to “The Great Illusion.” 
(Ready June oth.) 
NORMAN ANGELL, Author of “‘ The Great Illu- 
sion,” &c., &c. Large Cr. 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. 


“ To-day, whether he likes it or not, Mr. Angell is a prophet 
whose prophecies have come true.’’—Daily News. 


A brilliant explanation of the root causes of our present 
discontents. 


A HISTORY OF 
AERONAUTICS 


By E. CHARLES VIVIAN and Lieut.-Col. W. 
LOCKWOOD MARSH. Royal 8vo. 30s. net. 


“Here will be found one of the most stirring romances 
that has ever been written, man’s resolute conquest of the 
air.”—Evening News. 


IN DENIKIN’S RUSSIA 
By C. E. BECHHOFER. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 


Not a “ War book,” but a fascinating record of little 
known events in little known lands. 


“Full of human interest.’’—Jilustrated London News. 





ROSE MACAULAY’S 
Brilliant New Novel 


DANGEROUS AGES 


“Miss Macaulay, in this story, shows no less than ever 
the bright, acute observation and easy, knowing method 
of presentation which have before now given a relish of 
delight to the cool, deadly substance of her argument.’’— 
Morning Post. 


ADAM AND CAROLINE 


By CONAL O’RIORDAN, Author of ‘“ Adam of 
Dublin.” 


THE DRAGON 
IN SHALLOW WATERS 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST, Author of “‘ Heritage.” 


THE DEATH OF SOCIETY 
ROMER WILSON. 
“ This is a work of genius.”—The Outlook. 


MARTHA AND MARY 
By OLIVE SALTER. 
“ Marked on every page with greatness.”—Daily Express. 


KIMONO 
By JOHN PARIS. 
A brilliant study of modern Japan. 


THIS SIDE OF PARADISE 
F, SCOTT FITZGERALD. 
75,000 copies of this Book have been sold in America. 











Gnbridge University 
"Pref 


The Scientific Papers of the Hon. 
Henry Cavendish, F.R.S. Prom the Pub- 


lished Papers, and the Cavendish Manuscripts in the possession 
of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., F.R.S. In two 
volumes. Large Royal 8vo. {6 net the two volumes 
Vol I, The Electrical Researches. Edited by JAMES 
CLERK MAXWELL, F.R.S., and revised by Sir JosErn 
LARMOR, F.R.S., M.P. With a portrait of Henry Cavendish 
and 11 facsimiles. Vol II, Chemical and Dynamical. 
Edited by Sir EDWARD THORPE, F.R.S. With 7 plates. 
“ The two volumes now published may be regarded as the final garnering 


of the work of one of the greatest of scientific discoverers.”"—From the 
Preface to Vol I. 


Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum. 
Vol II, Sculpture and Architectural Fragments. By 
STANLEY CASSON, M.A., Assistant Director of the British 
School at Athens. With a section upon the Terracottas, by 
DoROTHY BROOKE, M.B.E. Crown 8vo. With 124 illustra- 
tions. 36s net. 

“ Volume I dealt with all the Sculptures in the Museum of a date 
preceding the invasion of Xerxes in 480 B.c. The Sculptures herein 


described belong, with one exception, to periods after that date. The 
Architectural Fragments and other antiquities belong to periods both 
before and after 480 B.c.”"—From the Preface. 


The Babylonian Talmud: Tractate 


CeanlaA . . . 
Bfrakot. Translated into English for the first time. 
With introduction, glossary, and indices. By the Rev. A. 
COHEN, M.A., Sometime Scholar of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 31s 6d net. 

“‘ Stripped of extraneous matter, the theme of the Tractate is the daily 
prayers of the Jew which it is his duty to offer either with a Congregation 
or in private, and the benedictions which should be uttered on various 
occasions. . . . This Tractate is accordingly one of the main sources 
of information relative to the growth of the Jewish ritual.”"—From the 
Introduction. 


Studies in Islamic Mysticism. By 
REYNOLD ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cambridge, formerly 

Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. 24s net 
“* Mysticism is such a vital element in Islam that without some under- 
standing of its ideas and of the forms which they assume we should seek 
in vain to penetrate below the surface of Mohammedan religious life.” 
—From the Preface. 


Logic. by W. E. JOHNSON, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, Sidgwick Lecturer in Moral Science in 
the University of Cambridge. PartI. Demy 8vo. 16s net. 

The work is intended to cover the whole field of Logic as ordinarily 
understood. It includes an outline of Formal Logic, to be read in con- 
nection with Dr Keyne’s classical work. As regards Material Logic, 
Mill’s work has been taken as a basis of discussion, but is subjected to 
some important criticisms. 


Maps: Their History, Characteristics, and Uses. A 
Hand-book for Teachers. By Sir HERBERT GEORGE 
FORDHAM, Chairman of the Cambridgeshire Education 
Committee. Large Crown 8vo. With 8 plates. 7s 6d net. 

This Hand-book embodies the history of Map-production from the 
earliest times, from the point of view of both science and practice. It is 
an attempt to supply to the Teacher something in the nature of a Guide, 
but it is also hoped that it will be considered adequate in itself as an 
outline and foundation for actual class-teaching. 


Readings in English Social History 
from Contemporary Literature. Edited by R. B. MORGAN, 
M.Litt. Crown 8vo. Vol I, from Pre-Roman Days to 1272 
A.D., with 16 illustrations. Vol Il, 1272-1485 Aa.D., with 
12 illustrations. 4s net each. ; ' 

“ The volumes before us aim at depicting the common life of the English 
people during various periods of their progress. . . . They consist 
of carefully selected extracts and translations from original and other 
sources, illustrated by notes and beautiful photographs. Delightful 
books.”—The Journal of Education. 
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path. It realises that the true victory of internationalism 
is not as the destroyer of nationalism but as its counter- 
weight, just as the true victory of Socialism is not as the 
destroyer of individualism but as its counterweight. It 
used to be thought that a man could not be loyal to both 
his church and his country unless the church were a State 
church. Some Socialists have believed that the family 
and the State were inevitable rivals. As a matter of fact, 
every man is a balance of conflicting loyalties—loyalty to 
himself, to the family, to the school, to the church, to the 
State, to the world. The religion of the brotherhood of man 
must bow to this fact, or it must fail. To ignore it is to be 
a doctrinaire—to fail, that is, to bring home one’s doctrine 
to men’s business and bosoms. It is to sit above the battle 
so far as the immediate issues with which mankind is faced 
are concerned. Mr. Wells has rendered an immense service 
to his time by compelling us to remember the common origin 
and the common interests of mankind. He has invented 
a wonderful telescope through which we can look back and 
see man struggling out of the mud and can look forward and 
see him climbing a dim and distant pinnacle. I am not sure, 
however, if he has pointed out the most desirable route to 
the pinnacle—whether he does not expect us to reach it as 
the crow flies instead of by winding roads and by bridges 
across the deep rivers and ravines. He may take the view 
that, as man has learned to fly mechanically, so he may 
learn to fly politically. The glorious feature of his prophetic 
writing, in any case, is its impulse. He is one of the few 
writers who can give driving-force to the idea of the world 
as one place. Ropert Lynp. 


MARRIAGE 


The Idea of Coventry Patmore. By Ospert BuRDETT. 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

The State makes marriage a contract, the Church calls it a 
sacrament, and the average man treats it as a convenience— 
or an inconvenience. War, religion, business, even work have 
their prophets: it is easy to find apologies for celibacy or 
profligacy. Murder has been excused as a fine art, and 
suicide was raised to the realm of the heroic virtues by the 
Stoics and the Samurai; who has exalted marriage? 
Mr. Burdett answers Coventry Patmore: and his answer 
is right, so far as it goes, but he ought to be more surprised 
at Patmore’s lonely eminence, if indeed the author of 
The Angel in the House were the only poet of married love. 
Of course, Patmore is not so solitary. Mr. Burdett is right 
in claiming that while Plato and Dante each based a philo- 
sophy on an ideal of love which was abnormal, Patmore 
based his on an ideal which was normal; but he forgets that, 
leaving aside the philosophy of love which can be found in 
Eastern, notably in Indian literature, there are many poets 
who in praising love have implicitly praised marriage. 
Patmore’s theme, Mr. Burdett writes, is 

Married love, the Eros which is indeed unknown, for it had never 
been made a great poet’s central theme before. . . . It is still the 

Siren who inspires most poets and artists, and do they not perhaps 

miss a subtle warning in the fatality that is traditionally associated 

with her as the inspirer of their song? The virgin is always sung, 
sometimes the mother, but when the wife ? 

There is here an obvious fallacy. It does not follow that 
a poet is not singing “ the wife ” because he fails to make 
marriage the central theme of a poem. The peculiarity 
of Patmore’s poetry is that it deals more explicitly 
with marriage, and that he writes not only of married 
love but of the details of married life—a different 
and more doubtfully poetical subject. Possibly some 
admirers of Patmore receive a shock when they learn 
that the author of The Angel in the House was married 
three times. It seems at times to have shocked 
Patmore. For this was no case of a man marrying, as it 
were, experimentally: on each occasion he believed that his 
union was true marriage, though he obviously never lost 
the impress on his character of his first wife’s personality. 





Mr. Burdett does not dwell on this fact in Patmore’s life; 
yet it is important for the critic. 

The Church has always allowed remarriage after the death 
of husband or wife, but it is not easy to reconcile this per. 
mission with Patmore’s mystical philosophy. He himself 
never succeeded, but simply says that infidelity, like death, is 
a part of the necessary scheme of nature, thereby making 
nonsense of his own principles. For if marriage be what 
Patmore claimed, if it is the creation of a new unity, some- 
thing of which he can say : 

What, if in heaven the name be o’er 
Because the thing is so much more, 


then it is evident that second marriage, bigamy as the early 
Christians called it, is not merely undesirable but impossible, 
It is easy to see where Patmore was wrong, and what 
it is in his philosophy which revolts the modern man, who 
can find a healthier and sincerer gospel in Donne or in Blake, 
Patmore was a heretic about woman. He believed woman 
to be essentially inferior to man : 


There are few more damnable heresies than the doctrine of the 
equality of man and woman. It strikes at the root of the material 
and spiritual prosperity and felicity of both, and vitiates the whole 
life of society at its source. . . . She only really loves and desires to 
become what he loves and desires her to be; and beauty being 
visible or reflected goodness, can exist jin woman only when and in 
proportion as the man is strong, good, and wise. 


This will not square with the rest of Patmore’s philosophy, 
nor is it compatible with Catholic philosophy. Patmore 
was a very vain and proud man. Like all men, he noticed 
that women were different from him, especially any woman 
he loved, and, again like most men, he assumed that the 
points wherein he differed preved his superiority. Do we 
not see everywhere instances where the stronger, either by 
nature or position, insists on his distinctive qualities as the 
marks of a superior character? The Catholic philosophy 
which Patmore professed denied that inequality : *‘ In Christ 
Jesus there is neither bond nor free, neither Greek nor Jew, 
neither male nor female.” This fault vitiates all Patmore’s 
sex-philosophy. He invariably assumes that man is the 
wooer, woman the wooed; there is no hint in his writings 
that, even after marriage, there should be any equality in 
love between husband and wife. If he had had anything 
of the Indian philosophy which at least gives the woman 
an equal part in love, one could forgive him such nonsense 
as the statement that woman “ is herself nothing in battle, 
policy, poetry, discovery, of original intellectual or moral 
force of any kind,” which makes one wonder if he had ever 
read the Magnificat and wish he could have argued with 
Butler on the authoress of the Odyssey. Patmore attempted 
to unite the philosophy of Catholicism with the masculine 
vanity of Mahomet or Milton. 

There is, too, another flaw in his poetry. The Angel in 
the House professes to sing of nuptial love, “ the first of 
themes sung last of all”; he hymns that love of which 
he says: 

The love of marriage claims, above 

All other kinds, the name of love 
and we expect from him something different from the love- 
poetry of passion, of courtship, of fancy or of bodiless 
longing; certainly nothing less. If there is any truth 
in Patmore’s contention, borrowed from the Christian 
mystics, that wedded love is the type of divine love, 
we have the right to expect in his poems an exultation, 
a completeness, lacking in poems less worthy in theme. 
The fact is otherwise. The Angel in the House has much 
of courtship in it, much of the details of wedded life, but 
scarcely a word of that passion which, according to Patmore, 
is most completely realised in marriage. This Mr. Burdett 
never discusses ; but surely it ruins the high claims he makes 
for The Angel in the House. If passion be finer outside 
matrimony, the case against marriage has been made: it 
is the whole thesis of the Christian mystics, whom Patmore 
professed to follow, that only in marriage could passion be 
supremely expressed. All Patmore’s poetry, except a few 
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BOOKS FOR THE MOMENT. 


The Problem of Nationalisation. 
By LORD HALDANE. Is. 
Lord Haldane’s evidence before the Sankey Commission 
on Coal Mines, with an introduction by Mr. R. H. Tawney 
= Prof. H. J. LAsKI. 


The Problem of Upper Silesia. 








By SIDNEY OSBORNE. (Just out.) 7s. 6d. 
Dantzig and Poland. 
By Prof. SIMON ASKENAZY. 8s. 6d. 


The product of original research, it recapitulates the s 
of Dantzig, revealing the strong Polish sympathies which 
animated its citizens during their chequered past. 


My Reminiscences of the Russian movelntion. 
By M. PHILIPS PRICE 
“His book is decidedly the most complete, a. 
and connected history of the Revolution that has yet ap- 
. The book deserves to be studied by everyone who 
wants to get the ‘hang’ of the Russian situation.""—Truth. 


The Russian Workers’ Republic. 

By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 6s. 
“The impressive record of a two months’ visit . . 
with brilliant fairness he describes the condition of Russia.” 

—Daily News. 


The German Army in Belgium. 
By Capt. E. N. BENNETT. tos. 6d. 
The ” White Book of May, 1915. With a Foreword on 
Military Reprisals in Belgium «nd Ireland. 
“An extremely important historical document.”—Daily 
News. 


Guilds, Trade, and Agriculture. 
By A. J. PENTY (Just out.) 58. 
This book begins by ‘explaining the nature of the economic 
deadlock that has overtaken society, and then proceeds to 
show that there is no solution apart from a return to funda- 
mentals, involving the revival of agriculture and the restric- 
tion of currency to its legitimate use. 


Our Social Heritage. 

By Prof. GRAHAM WALLAS. 6d. 

“His latest work . . . is by all odds the digust pro- 
duct of his thought.""—Nation. 

“A book rich in thought and most catholic in its recep- 
tivity.’’—Observer. 


In Days to Come. 
By WALTHER RATHENAU. (Just out.) 12s. 6d. 
Translated from the German by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. 
A shrewd criticism of what the author terms “ official 
Socialism,” and the prophecy of a Utopia which is to realise 
all that is best in the Socialist vision. 








My Term Off. 
By Capt. N. G. BRETT JAMES. at ot) tos. 6d. 
“A very pleasing book. . . I heartily recommend 


it."—Smr W. ROBERTSON NICOLL in British Weekly. 


The Pageant of England: 1900-1920. 

By JOHN R. RAYNES. 12s. 6d. 

“ Justin McCarthy redivivus! A trifle more racy, equally 
liberal in political views, and here and there more autobio- 
graphical; but with just the same bland, friend] dy. historical 
manner, and filling just the same kind of gap and in just the 
—_ way as did McCarthy's ‘ History of Our Own Times.’ ”’ 
—Times. 


An Australian Rip Van Winkle. 
By WILLIAM G. HAY. 6d. 
“Mr. Hay reveals a power which makes one ok ‘for his 
next volume of stories or complete novel with unusual 
interest.""—Birmingham Gazette. 


The Mistery of a Recaiegy. Vols. Il. & III. 
By G. 16s. each. 
The Paychology of Day Dreams. 
. J. VARENDONCK. 18s. 
With « an’ Introduction by Prof. SicmunD FREUD. 
The Psychological Problems of Industry. 
By FRANK WATTS. 12s. 6d. 





“ 


accurate, impartial, and not too technical intro- 
duction.”—Yorkshive Observer. 


Pure Thought and the Riddle of the Universe. 


By FRANCIS SEDLAK. 


An attempt to restate the whole theme of Hegelian phil 
osophy. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
































NOW ON SALE. 








For more than two years Lord Rother- 
mere has been waging a fight against 
Squandermania, and this stirring volume 
contains a collection of his vigorous 
writings upon questions of national 
finance and expenditure, together with 
an important Foreword. 


Lord Rothermere’s campaign has been 
undertaken with a single object. His 
purpose is to rouse both the nation and 
the Government to a perception of the 
economic calamities which must ensue 
if our public expenditure is not brought 
into close relation with our diminished 
resources. 


The title of the book, ‘“‘ SOLVENCY OR 
DOWNFALL?” has not been chosen 
at random, and it is not meant to be 
sensational IF WE DO NOT RE- 
COVER SOLVENCY, OUR SWIFT 
DOWNFALL AS A NATION IS 
CERTAIN. 


The book is a veritable arsenal of facts, 
figures and powerful arguments for all 
taxpayers, ratepayers, and voters and 
for everybody interested in the great 
Anti-Waste campaign. 


SOLVENCY OR DOWNFALL 


By LORD ROTHERMERE. 


ON SALE 2/ Copies also obtainable from Publishers er 
EVERYWHERE - 


from “ Sunday Pictorial” Office, Bouverie 
Street, E.C. 4, for 2s. 3d. post free. 
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passages in one or two of the Odes, is lacking in passion ; 
not in sensuousness, though he might with advantage 
have had more of that—but in that deep quality 
of wedded passion which one finds, for instance, in the 
married life of Brand and Agnes. Astonishingly, Mr. 
Burdett never mentions Ibsen but once, and then only as a 
contrast to Patmore. Yet in Ibsen the philosophy of love 
which Patmore professed, and never adequately expressed, 
is enforced over and over again, and expressed the more 
remarkably because it is necessarily divorced from the 
Catholic tradition of which Ibsen was scarcely aware. 
Ibsen, as Browning, held temperamentally the truth which 
Patmore holds only intellectually, and Patmore, in talking 
about it, encumbered it with so much falsehood and non- 
sense, that his presentation can hardly be made tolerable to 
us to-day. Patmore, indeed, is a capital example of that 
insular eccentricity which Matthew Arnold deplored, and 
he has not even the excuse of Protestantism. His capricious 
and crabbed philosophy, his sudden and crude generalisations 
spring out of a natural, mental grumpiness. He is in some 
ways comparable to Shelley; only where Shelley was 
foolish and agreeable, Patmore was foolish and disagreeable, 
and Shelley had no such masters in philosophy as were at 
Patmore’s disposal. He has brilliant flashes of wisdom, 
especially in his aphorisms and in Religio Poeta, but we 
fear that those whose first introduction to him is this 
enthusiastic essay of Mr. Burdett’s are going to be dis- 
appointed. The world is full of thinkers who make vague 
generalisations in a vague way: Patmore made vague 
generalisations in a very sharp, definite way. Yet this, too, 
has its compensations. Patmore’s faults are so obvious, 
his failures in imaginative sympathy so glaring that one 
can, if once one overcomes his arrogant manner, go to him 
and, ignoring his foolishness, enjoy the occasional splendour 
of his poetry and his vigorous and inquiring mind. 


AN IDEALIST PHILOSOPHER 


The Nature of Existence. By Dr. J. M. E. McTaccarr, 
Cambridge University Press. 22s. 6d. 

Dr. McTaggart is an idealist philosopher. That does not 
mean, as it means too often, that his philosophy dwells in so 
rarefied an atmosphere that it requires rhetoric rather than 
reasoning to express it. On the contrary, he keeps language 
severely to its proper task, and never takes refuge in literary 
effect to bridge an inconvenient gap in his system. And the 
literary quality of his work is none the worse for that. 

He claims that his idealism is “ the idealism of Berkeley, of 
Leibnitz, and, as I believe, of Hegel.”” With the first two it 
has some affinity, though much elaborated in the light of 
two centuries of thought. As to Hegel, the author himself 
hesitates in making the claim. It is difficult, perhaps, for 
anyone but a Hegelian to take Hegel seriously. And, to put 
the matter bluntly, Dr. McTaggart has emancipated himself 
from Hegel. 

He compares his method with that of Hegel, but the differ- 
ences between the two are more important than the resem- 
blances. And the similarity is as incomplete in their 
results as in their methods. 

This departure from the school to which Dr. McTaggart 
formerly belonged is due partly to his own individuality, 
but partly also to the influence of the researches of Messrs. 
Russell and Whitehead. It is not that he has adopted their 
outlook, but that he has everywhere felt it necessary to 
review his doctrine so as to meet the criticisms which their 
results would suggest. 

The idealist philosophy of the nineteenth century grew out 
of scepticism with regard to the self-consistency of infinitude. 
This scepticism, applied especially to the infinite extension 
and infinite divisability of both time and space, ate away 
the whole reality of the material universe, and what was left, 
after assimilation by Kant or Hegel, was something exceed- 
ingly difficult either to apprehend or to believe in. 
Messrs. Russell and Whitehead have swept away the 





old antinomies, and, though they have found some new ones, 
philosophers are no longer called upon to build an obscurant. 
ist philosophy upon these. Dr. McTaggart’s argumentative 
chain, subtle and difficult as it may be, presents, he claims, 
“no special features in which it differs from the manner of 
argument adopted elsewhere in philosophy and in other 
subjects.” He appeals consistently to reason, without 
blurring the line between true and false. 

The real starting point of Dr. McTaggart’s argument is 
the nature of “ substance ” ; substance is that which exists, 
and has qualities and relations, without being itself either a 
quality or a relation. But this does not lead up to a mystical 
conclusion that there is one and only one substance, to which 
change and subdivision are alike impossible. On the con- 
trary, substances recover something of their pristine posi- 
tion ; they are infinite in variety and number, and they are 
the stuff of which the world is made. 

If the reader asks what this stuff is really like, he is con- 
fronted with the discouraging announcement that this is 
only Volume I., and he must await Volume II., which will 
follow “‘ in a few years.” In proportion as he has been fas- 
cinated by the author’s brilliant dialectics, he will be vexed 
by this gaping interval. What should we say of the first 
volume of a cookery book which gave us the recipes without 
naming the ingredients ? 

True, he will find obiter dicta which anticipate some of the 
results of Volume II. He will learn that it is to be shown that 
“nothing exists but spirits and parts and groups of spirits, 
together with their qualities and relations.”’ After struggling 
through an amazingly ingenious argument, directed to 
establishing the relational structure of the universe, he will 
learn that the essential determining relation, by which alone 
it can be rescued from chaos, is to be identified later on with 
perception. But these hints are not enough to enable him to 
start his cooking. 

For the present, therefore, we have to be content with 
Dr. McTaggart’s incomplete revelation. That his argument 
is at every stage conclusive or even convincing would be too 
much to say. But a philosopher who will not move till he 
has reached this pitch of certainty will probably not move at 
all. The first requisite is to produce an intelligible system, 
which can be appreciated as a whole. In reality, philosophy 
depends much on intuition, and Dr. McTaggart frankly 
appeals to intuition at several important points of his 
argument. For example, the nature of predication, or the 
relation of a quality to a substance, has to be assumed. An 
antagonist who attacked the concept of substance might 
maintain that this relation of predication is a fabrication, 
and that the “qualities” to be found in the universe are 
really related in quite a different way. Arguments are adduced 
against the position that nothing might exist except qualities, 
but these arguments really proceed from the assumption that 
“no quality is existent in its own right.” Some of the 
empiricist philosophers would have denied this ; they would 
have said that qualities “ occur,” and that they are related 
to one another, but that they do not inhere in anything 
other than themselves. 

To take another example, Dr. McTaggart’s thesis that there 
can be no single substance, that is to say, no substance that 
does not consist of parts which are themselves substances, 
rests on intuition. Therefrom he draws the conclusion that 
every substance is infinitely divisible, and it is as the only 
means of avoiding the contradictions to which this infinite 
divisibility threatens to lead that he takes refuge in his new 
dialectical flight. 

At one or two places the argument suffers from the fact 
that the author does not see things with the eyes of & 
mathematician. This is especially so in the chapter oD 
cause. Cause is a scientific concept, and one that cannot 
be adequately described except in mathematical terms. The 
progress of science has made the concept more and more 
difficult to understand, and more and more dependent on 
mathematical analysis. Dr. MeTaggart’s treatment of 
cause is frankly that of the philosopher, and it fails to get to 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
THE REIGN OF RELATIVITY 


“There is no doubt that Einstein’s theory is very disturbing. 
It has divided the scientific world into at least two camps, it 
has perturbed philosophers, and bewildered newspaper readers. 
Lord Haldane’s volume gives us fresh hope. 
matician ; he is a philosopher, and as a philosopher he under- 
takes to explain to us the theory of relativity. He does more: 
Einstein’s theory is to be exhibited as merely a spec 
of a much more comprehensive principle which shall serve also 
to illuminate the problems of philosophy, of statesmanship 
and of the citizens’ daily life.”—-The Times. 





By VISCOUNT HALDANE 


ETYMOLOGICAL: DICTIONARY 
OF MODERN ENGLISH 


By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A., Author of “‘ The Romance 
“One knows from experience that Mr. 
Weekley would contrive to avoid unnecessary dullness, 
even if he were compiling a railway guide ; 
would also get the trains right.’”"—The Observer. £2 2s. net. 


of Words.” 


A GREEN-GRASS WIDOW 


AND OTHER STORIES. By JANE H. FINDLATER. 
“They are simple stories of simple folk, and Miss Jane 
Findlater tells them with a distinction and a humanity 
that makes them literature. To turn to Miss Findlater’s 
stories after much modern fiction is to find something as 
wholesome and as real as home-made bread at its delightful 
best seems after a diet of kickshaws and indigestibles.”— 
7s. 6d. net. 


Country Life. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 
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Thus wrote Marcus 
Aurelius almost 2,000 
years ago :— 

“* Since it is possible that 
thou mayest depart from 
life this very moment, 
regulate every act and 
thought accordingly.” 
The advice of the philo- 
sopher is as sound to-day 
as it was then. A busi- 
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the root of the matter. It is to be hoped that in the promised 
second volume he will deal more thoroughly with the 
problem. None is more vital to one who is devising rules 
for the guidance of deities in the creation of universes. 


NEW POEMS OF SHAKESPEARE 


The Poems of Edward de Vere. By J. Tuomas Looney. 
Cecil Palmer. 7s. 


“ * Shakespeare,’”’ says Mr. Looney in a note, “is here 
used as the pen-name of the poet. The Stratford man’s 
name was Shakspere (Shaxper). The modified form is, 
he holds, suggestive of Oxford’s fame as a spearsman.” 

Mr. Looney is so sensitive to the subtlest suggestions 
that he might have felt in the atrocious sound of ‘* Shaxper ” 
a motive sufficient to explain the Stratford man’s adoption 
of a more euphonious spelling. That, however, would 
have rallied the disintegrating ranks of the Stratfordians, 
who, after suffering the ravishment of the plays and sonnets, 
must now submit to further encroachments on the work 
of traditional poets. Lyrics of Lyly, Raleigh, Fulke 
Greville and Richard Barnefield, the better parts of Anthony 
Munday, are here transferred to the credit of the mysterious 
Earl of Oxford. Dr. Grosart considered twenty-two 
poems as genuine work of de Vere, and even one of these 
he snatched from the grasping ambition of Queen Elizabeth. 
Such is a paltry effort in the cause of Justice compared to 
the ramifications of Mr. Looney’s tentacular genius. Every- 
thing that he touches turns to honey, or rather, all the 
honey that he gathers in the luxuriant flowering of Eliza- 
bethan literature is transferred with bee-like, automatic 
industry to the hive of Edward de Vere. 

We have mentioned some of those he leaves the poorer 
for his visitation. Campion, we feel, is only temporarily 
safe; evidence collects against him. There is a poem by 
Lyly (another pen-name, beyond all doubt, if only it could 
be discovered that Oxford was noted for the pallor of his 
complexion) in which this line occurs : 

On Daphne’s cheek grow rose and cherry... 


which is obviously an early draft of : 

There is a garden in her face 

Where roses and white lilies grow. .. . 
The mention of lilies, the fact that campions grow abun- 
dantly wild, and the pastoral nature of some of de Vere’s 
poetry proves beyond dispute a common authorship hidden 
under three personalities. 

Mr. Looney sets us the example of this kind of reasoning. 
He says that the line: 
Other help for him I see that there is none 


almost reproduces Oxford’s 1576 line: 
And help for me there is none sure. 


This is ingenuity playing with ductile material. The 
hard, intractable evidence of Jonson is a very different 
matter, and we felt a momentary anxiety for Mr. Looney. 
But he is equal to the occasion, undermines the obstacle, 
blows Jonson sky-high and waves defiantly in the direction 
of Stratford : 


A pretension was made that the works (First Folio) had been 
gathered together by two actors, Heming and Condell, who signed 
certain of the prefatory pieces. Their claims are now recognised 
as false, making it clear that there was subterfuge in the publica- 
tion, and to these false pretensions Ben Jonson was a party, thus 
destroying the value of his testimony on the question of authorship. 
Under these circumstances there is something humorous in the 
serious way in which Jonson’s “‘ cam ” has been put forward 
in support of the traditional authorship. 


In his early days, in the intervals of spear-shaking, before 
he had become model to “ the secret poets of the Oxford 
school,” de Vere found time to write very reasonable 
poetry. His place is secure in any limited anthology, 
say, one of sixteenth century verse, but he seems never to 
achieve the necessary concentration and firing out of 
dross which usurpers of his fame, like Lyly and Raleigh, 


occasionally do. He can fill the eternal commonplace with 
a measure of new breath : 


A doubtful choice of these things which to crave, 
A kingdom or a cottage or a grave. 


If woman could be fair and yet not fond. ° "1 ° 
He has a rather bitter insight into the psychology of Desire, 


on which he writes some of his best poems. He ends one 
of them : 

Nor greater joy can be than this : 

That to enjoy that others miss. 
There is another poem which, though apocryphal, has 
definite links with a part of Oxford’s work. It begins as 
a pleasant pastoral, of a shepherd’s dream in “ peascod 
time,” 

When little boys with pipes of corn 

Sat keeping beasts afield. 
It continues in a conversation between allegorical figures 
of Good Sport, Wit, Honest Meaning, etc., racily done 
but a little diffuse. At last Venus becomes angry, and 
the crowd scatters : 

Then Lust fell cold, and Beauty white 

Sat babbling with Desire. 
By means of the three words, cold, white and babbling, 
he animates these hollow forms with a perverse and shud- 
dering vitality. He does not do it again, and as we said, 
it may not be de Vere’s poem. 

In a certainly authentic poem he speaks of women as 
These gentle birds that fly from man to man. . . 


It is the limit of his power, which is that of a man driven 
despairingly into that position, rather than one merely 
using current cynicism, Generally, he writes directly from 
experience, and his poetry rarely passes beyond criticism 
of that experience. 


TROUSERS 


The Things Which Are Seen. By A. TrystTan EDWARDS. 
Philip Allan and Co, 18s. 

If the readers of THe New SratesMan will buy Mr. 
Edwards’ book they will hear of something to their 
advantage. They will learn that though they have always 
been accustomed to think themselves average men they 
are, by reason of that very fact, the only judges of art. 
Not only are they the only judges; they are the only 
creators. For the average man can cultivate his appear- 
ance, and that is the first of the arts; he can behave like 
a gentleman, and that is the second; he can dress well, 
and that is the third. The architect, the painter and the 
sculptor, though admitted among the minor artists, cannot 
compete with the man or woman who, divinely beautiful, 
exquisitely tactful, and superbly attired, practises the 
three major arts to perfection. 

But our proficiency in the art of being beautiful is much de- 
termined by the accidents of birth. At this point we find Mr. 
Edwards consoling, if not entirely convincing. “ Noses 
straight, aquiline or retroussé may so harmoniously be set 
upon the face that they are neither insignificant not yet 
obtrusive. . . . One man may have rather thin legs, 
and another man rather thick legs, and both may be 
possessed of a good figure.” There is only one physical 
defect which is completely damning, and that is bow legs. 
‘* Bow legs are an abomination. The reason is that, being 
arranged in two equal and opposite curves enclosing a space, 
they create at about the level of the knees where the space 
is widest a marked focal centre ”—in short, the bow-legged 
are inevitably ill-bred; no one can help looking at their 
legs, and discord and rebellion result. The parents of the 
bow-legged, Mr. Edwards is of opinion, “ ought to be 
visited with a severe penalty.” 

Nevertheless, however scurvily Nature may have 
behaved, you can temper her severity (short of bow legs) 
by attention to the art of manners. Much can be done by 
grace of posture. You should be careful not to open the 
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WANTED—FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 


ONE MILLION 
Men and Women who will give 
FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 
That will maintain 
THE WHOLE SERVICE. 


Will you be ** one in a million "’ ? 
If so, please send your Five Shillings To-day. 





LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary. 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 











Every thoughtful man should read 
R, H. TAWNEY’S brilliant new book 


THE ACQUISITIVE 
SOCIETY 


By R.H.TAWNEY, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


“It is,” says the Sunday Times, “a forceful and logical plea for a 
reconsideration of our social and industrial conditions.” 

In the opinion of the New Statesman “it is certainly the most pene- 
trating anal lysis of the moral foundations of the industrial system that has 

made. 

** Nothing of this reflective and vigorous book,” declares the Manchester 
Guardian, “ is redundant or flabby. There is a spare masculinity about 
it and a power which could only be born of knowledge, reflection and 
conviction.” wad 


IN GREAT DEMAND. 4s. 6d. NET. 
G. BELL & SONS. LTD., PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 2. 
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THE LABOUR INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOK, 
1921. 
The first complete survey of all the countries of the 
world from the Labour point of view. Prepared by the 
Labour Research Department. I2s. 6d. 


THE BOLO BOOK. 
A Book of light, satirical Verse on political subjects, 
edited by G. D. H. and MARGARET COLE. Cover 
design by J. F. HorraBin. Paper boards. 38. 6d. 


LABOUR BOOKLETS. Paper. 6d. each. 
BIG NAVIES AND CHEAP LABOUR. By 
** Deucalion.”’ 


THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. By Mrs. 
J. R. Green. Foreword by George Russell (22). 

cs | —— OF INDUSTRY. By Margaret 
. Cole. 

COMMUNISM. By Eden and Cedar Paul. 


THE MEANING OF FAMILY ENDOWMENT. 


By Mrs. M. D. STOCKS. Paper. Is. 
THE PAYMENT OF WAGES. 
By G. D. H. COLE. 6s. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
By F. E. GREEN. New Impression. os 3s. 


loth 5s. 
WOMEN IN TRADE UNIONS. 


By BARBARA DRAKE. Paper 6s. Cloth 8s. 6d. 





For full catalogue apply to the Company at Room A, 
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£25,000 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


BY THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 


10,008 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
:000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
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F. 
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for the Children 


ARENTS & Guardians 

anxious as to the future 
welfare of Children under 
their care, should consider 
the advantages of the Chil- 
dren’s Policies issued by 
the Scottish Widows Fund. 
Write for special pamphlets “ How 
to Provide for the Children’s 


Future” and “ Educational En- 
dowments for Children.” 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh (G. J. Lidstone, Manager 
and Actuary). 


London Offices : 28 Cornhill, E.C. 3, 
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ASSOCIATION FOR MORAL AND SOCIAL HYGIENE. 
(Founded by Josephine Butler.) 


PUBLIC MEETING 
TUESDAY, JUNE 7th, 5.30 p.m, 
Central Hall, Westminster. 


THE MORAL ENVIRONMENT OF BRITISH TROOPS: 


with special reference to the Rhineland. 


Speakers: Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT, LL.D. 
Rev. B. C. HOPSON (late Doce to the Forces). 
The Very Rev. the DEAN OF LINCOLN, 
Dr. DOUGLAS WHITE (late R.A.M.C.). 
Chair : Dr. HELEN WILSON. 
Admission Free. Reserved Seats, 1s. 6d., on application to Secretary, 
A. M. and 8. H., Orchard House, Great Smith Street, 8.W. 1. 
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jaws widely, smack the lips, or expose the contents of 
the mouth in eating. Unless it is to amuse a baby, do not 
pretend to be a horse, for to walk on all fours “ without 
humorous intent” is to display “the ultimate degree of 
bad manners to which it is possible to attain.” 

But the shortest survey of Mr. Edwards’ book must not 
fail to point out that besides laying down the law the 
author is at great pains to ascertain what that law is. 
Owing to native obtuseness, no doubt, we have been unable 
to grasp the grammar of design, although Mr. Edwards 
has been to nature herself to discover it, and is confident 
that our assent will be complete and instantaneous “‘ because 
the law of mind has an intimate connection with the law 
of Nature, and it is impossible to acknowledge the one 
without paying an equal deference to the other.” In spite 
of diagrams of feet, hands, eyes, noses, ships and houses, 
many of his statements seem to us controversial, and some 
highly obscure. We will only mention the principle of 
resolved duality. “ Nature,” says Mr. Edwards, “ does 
not tolerate duality.” The hands differ; so do the eyes. 
But when Mr. Edwards goes on to assert that trousers, 
owing to “the irremediable effect of duality,” seem “ to 
invite disrespect,” we entirely dissent. We go further. 
We have conceived them in isolation from the jacket, as 
advised, and still see nothing to laugh at in trousers. As 
for the final and most striking example of duality resolved, 
to wit, the Holy Trinity, the questions which Mr. Edwards 
decides are too grave to be touched on in a review. We 
need only say that the origin of the Holy Ghost, long a 
subject of dispute among theologians, is now accounted for 
—quite simply, too. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


An Introduction to the Psychological Problems of Industry. 
By Frank Watts, M.A, Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Management: A Study in Industrial Organisation. By 
Joun Ler, M.A. Pitman. 5s. 

Scientific management has passed out of its first 
uncritical phase, in which it confidently asserted its power 
to solve all the problems of industry on a strictly mathe- 
matical basis and, by ensuring scientific dealing with 
industrial problems, to remove the necessity for collective 
bargaining or combination among the workers. It has 
now entered, especially in this country, a second phase, 
in which it is far more self-critical and far more prepared 
to recognise the limitations of the methods which it has 
so far employed. It began as a purely materialist move- 
ment, based on “ time study” and “ motion study,” and 
relying principally on the elimination by material devices 
of wasted time and wasted motions. It has now recognised 
that the causes of low output and industrial inefficiency 
lie far more in the state of the worker’s mind than in the 
way he uses his hands, or even the way in which the factory 
is equipped. It has, therefore, become largely a psycho- 
logical study, basing itself on the more recent developments 
in the field of experimental psychology, and endeavours 
to apply these particularly to the industrial problem. 
The results at present are by no means satisfactory, and 
there is a manifest danger that, just as in its earlier phase 
scientific management resulted in a deadening monotony 
of labour and the removal of all initiative from the ordinary 
worker, so in its new psychological phase it will suffer, 
in common with certain forms of education which profess 
to have a psychological basis, from the radical fault of 
devising false mental stimuli in the hope of taking the 
workers in and inducing them to produce more, as it were, 
on false pretences. There is a great deal of sense in what 
the scientific managers are saying, but inevitably the 
money for their experiments comes from the employers, 
and this results in their devoting their attention too 
exclusively to the employers’ point of view. Even when 
they try to understand the point of view of the workmen 





——— 


they tend to do so only as counsel for the plaintiff and for 
the purpose of combating his reluctance to give of his 
best under the existing arrangements of industry. Mr, 
Watts’ book is not strikingly original, but it is a useful 
summary of recent developments in the application of 
psychology to industrial problems; and, both where it is 
right and where it is obviously wrong, it is worth reading 
because it presents within a reasonable compass an account 
of a movement, undoubtedly gathering strength at the 
present time, which ought to be understood by all students 
of Labour questions, and especially by the workers 
themselves. 

Mr. John Lee is one of the best known of the higher 
officials in the telephone service, and has, we believe, a 
big reputation in the service. In this book he discusses 
in very general terms the new ideas of management which 
are coming to the front. Of “ scientific management,” 
as a system, he is wisely sceptical, but a good many 
features of “ scientific management ” reappear in his own 
suggestions. He favours, for instance, the functional form 
of management, by which the work of managing complex 
industrial establishments is divided, not among a number 
of departmental managers to each of whom the entire 
control of a single department is entrusted, but among 
a number of specialists, each looking after a single function 
of management throughout the whole establishment. His 
main point in this book is to emphasise the importance 
in industrial administration of “the group mind,” and 
the paramount duty of the manager who wishes to administer 
well to work in the closest co-operation with the “ group 
mind” of his subordinates in the factory. Mr. Lee is 
sceptical of the proposals for democratic control in industry 
which are being put forward to-day. These, he considers, 
are based on a “ false analogy with politics,” but he also 
urges that in practice political democracy, if it is assumed 
to involve the control by the electors of complex political 
questions, does not and cannot exist. At the same time, 
Mr. Lee writes with a great deal of sympathy for Guild 
Socialism as an industrial ideal, and recognises that big 
changes, involving a closer co-operation between managers 
and staff, are essential if efficiency in industry is to be 
secured. His book is well worth reading, fora good deal 
of it goes outside the beaten track of “ scientific manage 
ment ” and “ industrial efficiency ” treatises, and is clearly 
based on his own actual experiences in the administration 
of the telephone service. It is rather suggestive than 
conclusive, but students of the newer developments of 
industrial psychology will find in it a great deal that has 
been lacking in American treatises on the question— 
especially a very wholesome diffidence in reaching dogmatic 
conclusions on insufficient evidence. 


AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE 


Taft Papers on the League of Nations. Edited by THEopore 
MarsurG and Horace E. Fuacx. Macmillan. 25s. 


This volume contains the articles, speeches, etc., written 
or delivered by ex-President Taft during the War and during 
the Peace Conference. Such re-dishing up of journalism 
and oratory is apt to provide a cold and dry collation, and 
the reader who puts down 25s. for this weighty volume will 
probably not expect anything dainty or appetising. Mr. 
Taft did very good work for the League idea by fathering 
the League to enforce Peace; he educated the people of 
America in the idea and so smoothed the way for Mr. Wilson’s 
official championship of it; but he is neither an orator 
whose words can be read with pleasure nor a writer of dis- 
tinction, and his collected works are a test of the reader's 
pertinacity. Nevertheless the book is an important one for 
all students of the international situation. Never has that 
situation been more threatening, for the world stands on 
the brink of an economic disaster which, if it comes, will 
be the effect not so much of economic as of international 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


THE CITY EQUITABLE FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


FIRE PREMIUMS CROSS TWO MILLION MARK. DIVIDEND 
RAISED TO 1o0/- PER SHARE. 


The 12th Annual General Meeting of the City Equitable Fire In- 
surance Company, Ltd., was held on Thursday last at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. Gerard Lee Bevan, the Chairman 
of the Company, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. J. Witts) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—I suppose you will take the 
Report and Accounts as read.—(Agreed.) 

During the year under review, I am sorry to say, we have lost one 
of our most valuable colleagues, Mr. C. T. Barclay, who died only a 
few weeks ago. Bearing a name held in universal esteem, his singular 
charm and simplicity of manner, wedded to his high integrity, endeared 
him to everyone with whom he came in contact. Enemies he had 
none; of friends a multitude. We shall all miss his wise counsel 
and experience, while for myself I am deprived of a friendship dating 
back to earliest boyhood, and which had only grown stronger with the 
passing years. 4 : 

As I am on the subject of the Company’s personnel, I should like 
to take this opportunity of bearing testimony once more to the effi- 
ciency of our management, and, on behalf both of the Directors and 
yourselves, to thank Mr. Mansell and all the members of his staff for 
their unwearying efforts in promoting the success of the Company. 

Now to come to our accounts. I will begin with the Marine section 
of the business. Our premium income shows little change. The year 
has been marked by three distinguishing features. The first is the 
unusual number of total losses. The great majority of these occurred 
in the latter part of the year. During the war, mine-laying played an 
important role in the operations of the Navy, but no less remarkable 
than the science with which those mines were dotted about the world’s 
trade routes, was the skill and rapidity with which the sea was cleared 
of them after the declaration of the Armistice. They seemed indeed to 
have completely disappeared. Then a strange thing happened. Vessel 
after vessel sailing, I am happy to say, under a foreign flag, set out 
gaily in quest of adventure, and such was their genius for discovery that 
within a few days, or even hours, of weighing anchor they lit upon 
one of these long-lost mines. The epidemic now seems to be on the 
wane, and I hope we shall not hear much more of them. 


THE PILFERAGE PROBLEM 


The second feature to which attention has frequently been called 
is the extraordinary increase of pilferage. In some places it would 
hardly be too much to say that a regular toll has been taken of all 

leaving or entering port. When you come to think of it, this 
is not altogether unnatural. In the autumn of 1914 the reign of 
reason made way for a reign of violence, and possession became the 
tight of the strongest. Habits thus acquired are not easily shaken off. 
One of the after-effects of the war has been to throw up to the surface 
the more turbulent and extremist elements of society, and it is only 
with time that these will sink back to their proper level again. But 
in the long run public opinion governs, and the dominant character- 
istic which we possess in common with the greatest of ancient empires 
—I mean the respect for law—will surely and gradually reassert itself. 

Lastly, we have to note excessive competition. During the war 
period the intensive movement of a slowly-vanishing mercantile 
marine, coupled with the stupendous rise in the value of hulls and 
cargoes, created an altogether exceptional demand for underwriting. 
The tide has now set in the opposite direction. Supply has outrun 
demand, and a great deal of business has been written at unprofitable 
tates. Could some check be put on this by closer co-operation ? 
In Fire business a Committee composed of representatives of the 
leading Offices meets at regular intervals to discuss tariffs and other 
matters, and I ask myself whether a similar body might not be con- 
stituted for the handling of the Marine side of their business. It is 
& complex question, but it is worth consideration. 


GROWTH OF FIRE BUSINESS. 


We now come to our Fire Account. ‘This of course is the mainstay 
of our business, and I am sure you will agree with me that we have 
every reason to be proud of the way in which our premium income 
has grown. (Applause.) This year it has taken another big stride 
forward. Por the first time it passes the {2,000,000 mark—the actual 

. is {2,071,000—and this has been achieved, let me emphasise, 
without any departure from our usual practice, viz., to confine 
ourselves exclusively to treaties with Companies of the highest stand- 
ing. From now on declining values may lessen the volume of some 
of our treaties, but as against this you have to bear in mind that 
it was only last year that we embarked on American business—that 
it cuts a very small figure in this year’s accounts, but is bound to 
expand, and largely expand, in future years. It is the knowledge 
of this fact which has led us to take certain steps to safeguard and 
assist us in the extension of our operations. In recent years a number 
of new Companies have been created to transact re-insurance business, 
i most cases with a comparatively small paid-up capital. Acting 
Separately it will be very uphill work for them to obtain good business, 
but pulling together, and in conjunction with a well-established 
pos en like our own, there is no reason why they should not be able 
~ ane up a sound, well-spread, premium income. It is the old 
7 ~ A of the faggots. A single twig is easily snapped, but several 
ha em bound together may become a really powerful weapon. We 

ve given long and earnest consideration as to how to carry out 








our ideas, and we finally came to the conclusion that the only method 

of doing so would be to form a holding Company. 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANY REGISTERED. 

_ We have therefore registered an independent Company under the 
title of the City Equitable Associated, Ltd., with an authorised capital 
of 1,000,000 8% Participating Preference Shares of {1 each, and 
100,000 Ordinary Shares of {1 each, or {1,100,000 in all. As regards 
the latter, the great majority of them will be retained by the City 
Equitable itself. The Preference Shares will be entitled in the first 
place to a fixed dividend of 8%, which will be guaranteed by our 
own Company, the City Equitable. After payment of this dividend, 
the Ordinary Shares will rank next for an amount equal to the amount 
distributed in any one year to meet the fixed dividend on the Preference 
Shares, while any surplus that may eventually be distributed in excess 
of this figure will be divided in equal moieties between the Preference 
and Ordinary Shares. The Preference Shares are being offered to 
the shareholders in certain other Companies in lieu of their existing 
holdings, and I may say that the exchange is based upon the value 
of the free assets of the said Companies. 

These assets, of course, are mainly invested in interest bearing 
securities, and the Companies which in this manner fall under the 
eegis of the City Equitable will be conducted on lines identical with 
those which have hitherto guided us, viz., to put back to reserves 
the bulk of any underwriting profits which the Companies may make, 
and to distribute by way of dividend a sum, roughly speaking, equiva- 
lent to the interest received from invested funds. This interest, 
therefore, will be paid out in dividends by the operating Companies, 
and the holding Company will receive them and will utilise them 
in the first instance for the payment of the fixed dividend of 8% on 
the Participating Preference Shares. No surplus is likely to be avail- 
able for the Ordinary Shares in the first two or three years of the 
holding Company's existence, but you will readily appreciate that 
the City Equitable possesses in them a very valuable reversion. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, there are only two or three points 
that call for comment. As regards the ‘‘ Reserve for Income and 
Corporation Profits Taxes and Excess Profits Duty,’’ we have set aside 
fairly liberal amounts in previous years; we have therefore been 
advised that we need only add {25,000 to this fund for the past year. 
We have also provided {30,000 for ‘‘ Depreciation of Funds.” This 
amount is in addition to any losses actually realised on the sale of 
investments, which have been deducted from our dividend account. 

THE ASSETS. 

On the assets side of the balance-sheet two new items appear under 
the heading of “‘ Investments,” viz., “‘ U.S.A. Government, Municipal 
and Railway Securities’ and ‘‘ Insurance Companies’ Shares.” I 
need say no more about the Insurance Companies’ Shares, because 
they have been acquired in pursuance of the policy I have already 
outlined to you. As to our holdings in America, these almost, if not 
all of them, consist of short-dated Government and Municipal securities, 
and they represent the beginnings of a fund deposited as a reserve 
against our business on the other side of the water and destined to 
assume much larger proportions in future years. 

As regards “ Loans,” they are mostly terminable at call. fe like 
to utilise a certain portion of our funds in this way, but if the figure is 
exceptionally high this year, this is due solely to the expectation of 
having to make heavy remittances to America in the near future, and 
next year you will undoubtedly see a reduction under the headings of 
*‘Loans ” and a corresponding increase in ‘“‘ American Investments.” 

THE YEAR’S RESULTS. 

Summing up the year’s results, we transfer to Profit and Loss 

Account :— 

From the Fire Account .. ee ee £76,992 

From the Marine Account - £130,079 

From the Investment Account. . oe £73,507 
making, with last year’s carry-forward of /6,118, a grand tota of 
£286,754 to deal with. 

After making the necessary deductions for taxation, and allowing 
for depreciation of funds and Directors’ fees, the resultant balance is 
£228,333. We have increased our dividend by 6d. a share on the 
Preference Shares and 2s. a share on the Ordinary Shares, making 
2s. 6d. on the Preference and 10s. per share on the Ordinary Shares 
for the year. These dividends absorb /52,500. We remain with a 
sum in hand of £175,833. Practically all of this your Directors have 
decided to employ in strengthening the Fire Reserve, so they have 
transferred {172,000 to this fund, leaving £3,833 to be carried forward. 

THE FUTURE. 

Gentlemen, what of the future? Let us face it without vanity and 
without fear. It has been a year of storm and stress, of fluctuations 
and upheavals such as no man has ever seen; and even the most 
experienced pilot has sometimes lost his bearings. But it is not a 
time to give way to pessimism. The old trading instinct so deeply 
ingrained in the British character still retains all its potency, and if 
only those in authority will eschew mandates of adventure, will cease 
from meddling with industry and will recognise the necessity of re- 
adjusting burdens of taxation, not to the demands, not even to the 
needs, pressing as many of them are, but rather to the actual abilities 
of the nation to bear them, then I feel convinced that that same spirit 
which carried us so triumphantly through the war will also enable us to 
surmount the many difficulties it has left in its train. 

Banking and insurance are the twin bastions of modern finance—the 
two main forts that guard that mysterious citadel called “ credit.” 
Of their permanence there can be no question, because they render 
services indispensable to any civilised community ; and, inasmuch as 
we are privileged to belong to one of these groups, it is our duty, as it 
will be our fixed and constant endeavour, to play our part, relatively 
small though it may be, in a manner not unworthy of the traditions 
of this great City. (Applause.) 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the report and accounts, 
which was seconded by Sir Douglas Dawson, and carried unanimously. 
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political causes. The history of the next few years will 
very largely be determined by the foreign policy of America, 
onl Ge pivot upon which that policy must turn will be the 
attitude of America to the League. The mere fact of the 
United States joining or not joining the League is of great 
importance, but it is of far more importance as a sign or 
symbol of a much wider issue. For when Congress rejected 
the Covenant and when Mr. Wilson’s campaign in the 
country failed, it was an intimation to the world that the 
United States were, at any rate temporarily, withdrawing 
into their traditional policy of isolation, that they were 
standing out of the League and the Treaty because they 
were determined to stand outside the entanglements of 
European affairs. The real question, upon which so much 
depends; is whether Mr. Harding will continue to pursue 
this policy of isolation, and the sign of which way the Presi- 
dential cat is going to jump will come when he discloses 
his attitude towards the League. The importance of 
Mr. Taft’s book lies in the fact that it enables the English 
reader to see clearly the issues which the League raises in 
American politics. Most of its pages reveal ‘Mr. Taft as 
the champion of the League to enforce Peace against its 
critics. The grounds of the critics’ attacks are well summed 
up in the introduction as follows: “ Here in the United 
States the main attack on both the preliminary project 
and the perfected Covenant of the League of Nations was 
on the ground that the League would operate as an inter- 
ference with our sovereignty and with the Monroe Doctrine, 
that it involved abandonment of our traditional policy 
against entangling alliances, and that the country lacked 
the power, under its Constitution, to enter into such a 
treaty.” Again and again in these pages Mr. Taft takes 
up the challenge, at one moment from his fellow Repub- 
licans and at another from the pacifist Democratic wing, 
under Mr. Bryan: his answers and his arguments are most 
instructive reading for the foreigner, because they show 
him how strong are those traditional currents of thought 
and feeling in America which make for isolation. And not 
the least instructive part of the book is the short foreword 
by Mr. Taft in which he tells us that, though he would have 
voted for the Covenant as it stood and also for it with 
reservations, he also gave his vote for Mr. Harding, and 
he expresses his belief that Mr. Harding, when he is President, 
** will conclude that the only satisfactory solution is a rati- 
fication of the League Covenant with reservations.” 


THE CITY 


PSOM has been the chief feature of the week on the 
EK Stock Exchange, but the poor result of the 8} per 
cent. Conversion Loan is also much discussed. 

This Loan was not offered to the general public; what 
happened was that holders of the National War Bonds 
which fall due for repayment between now and September, 
1925, were invited to exchange their Bonds for larger 
amounts of the new 8} per cent. Loan. The total amount of 
the bonds to which this applied was £632,000,000, and 
according to the statement made in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday night, only £148,000,000 have been so converted. 
This must be extremely disappointing to the Treasury, and 
it shows that, although the terms offered represented still 
further concessions to investors, the majority either need the 
money and intend to wait for repayment, or, in their opinion, 
the Government will have to offer still better terms if it is 
to meet its liabilities. This latter is probably a correct 
anticipation, and is part of the penalty the nation will 
have to pay for the decision of its governing class not to 
have a capital levy, which would press hardly on themselves. 
It is curious to observe that the recently issued Norwegian 
6 per cent. Loan, which was largely over-subscribed and 
went toa — has now fallen to a discount ; this may 
be due to the general strike that is in progress in that country. 
Oil shares are still the most active section of the market 
without very much business passing, however, and rubber 
rospects seem more cheerful, the deliveries from stock 
or se at last exceeded the additions thereto. This may 
well prove to be the turn of the tide, and when the coal dis- 
pute is out of the way and manufacturing industries are able 
to restart, it would not be surprising if this section took a 
sharp turn for the better. 


i 


Derby week is probably a fitting time to devote a fey 
remarks to ‘the speculative side of racing, the betting in 
connection with which, while by no means confined to 

rer classes, is to them the universal substitute for g 
“* flutter” in shares. The credulity of the public in matters 
of investment and speculation is extensive, out of which fact 
a number of people have made fortunes; but, credulous ag 
the general public may be in the matter of investments, it is 
ten times more so in regard to racing. Like most readers of 
these notes, I am well aware of the existence of the crowd 
of tipsters, bookmakers and “ turf accountants,” but it was 
not until a few days ago in the West of England, when | 
picked up the South Wales Echo, that I realised what g 
business it was. In that paper I discovered no fewer than 
three columns of advertisements emanating from gentlemen 
anxious to make the fortunes of others by imparting to 
them, for a consideration, the names of horses which were 
going to romp home in forthcoming races. The crudeness 
of these advertisements is such as to leave one astounded: 
if they really do represent the level of intellect of the mass 
of the people in this country, the composition of the present 
House of Commons is explicable. It is evident that, in 
racing language, some words have a different meaning from 
that ordinarily attached to them. Almost every tipster 
uses the word “ guaranteed” ; thus, one gentleman calling 
himself a “mathematical racing expert ” promises “a guar- 
anteed investment’; another advertises, “‘ success certain 
and guaranteed,” and so it goes on, but I have not been able 
to discover in one of these advertisements the nature of any 
guarantee offered. One gentleman advertises as follows : 


Sror Losinea. Stor Losinec. 


WIN 
EVERY WEEK. 
THE VERITY SYSTEM 
will enable all backers—even the small punter with no capital— 
to make a 
BIG, CERTAIN INCOME 
from racing all the year round. There are no troublesome calculations 
or books of form; you can start in shillings if necessary, and finish 
by winning 
HUNDREDS OF POUNDS A WEEK. 
* * * 


Another advertises as follows : 

£2,000 A YEAR 
may easily be earned with a capital or credit of £100, of which 
not even £50 is ever likely to be required. This is earned by the 
Famous 

AFFLUENCE SYSTEM 


ieee & Turf Speculation, and it is proved beyond the possibility 
of doubt. 
Full particulars, with last season’s full working, 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
No business with persons under age, or at Schools or College. 


It should be noticed that in the one advertisement the public 
is informed that it can start in shillings and finish by making 
hundreds of pounds a week, and in the other, that less than 
fifty pounds may easily “earn” £2,000 a year, but the 
advertisers are spending considerably more than that 
initial sum on advertisement, and are thereby chivalrously 
renouncing the wonderful income they would have gained 
had they followed their own advice. Another feature, which 
an ingenuous observer like myself notices running through 
all the advertisements, is that most of them imply that the 
betting public regularly loses its money. Thus, one 
admonishes his readers to “ stop losing,” another advises 
them to “ make racing pay,” and another asks : “ Can you 
ever name one whose information has enabled you to make 
a regular income, not for one week only, but week after 
week, . . . as my advices have done?” They know their 
public, though, these gentlemen, and, like the widow lady 
who wants to sell a piano, the fact is advertised that : 
Lapy occasionally receives information showing good percentage 
winners. Will wire same, 10s. for each winning wire, 40s. for five. 
I suppose the truth is that people need excitement as & 
relief to the monotony of their working lives, and what they 
lose on betting is the price they have to pay. Personally, I 
find losing money on shares more entertaining—the uncer- 
tainty is more protracted, and the people who rook you are 
just a trifle more refined, but there is no accounting for 
taste, and the horse really is a noble animal ! 
A. Emi Davies. 
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the movements for the permanent 
cure of constipation. 


Dear SIRS,— 

“ A caller at my offices recently asked if 
I ever received testimonials. I forebore to 
smile, because I saw that he had put the 


question seriously. 


“Testimonials form such a large part of 
my daily correspondence that I have become 
to consider them as just a very usual item 
of the day’s work. The sheaves of testi- 
monials that I showed this particular 
caller, however, so impressed him that he 
suggested the publication of them week by 
week. It was soon proved to his satisfac- 
tion that no paper in its present size could 
contain all the testimonials that I receive ; 
and that even if pupils and patients con- 
sented to their publication, the space they 
would occupy would be so costly that the 
fees would have to be enormously increased, 
with no benefit to the patients and pupils. 
What most impressed this particular caller, 
however, was the fact that I had received 
in the post that morning FOUR COMMUNI- 
CATIONS FROM MEDICAL MEN. The 
first was from a famous London Physician 
and Surgeon, telling me that he had re- 
commended a patient to me. The second 
was from a Medical Man, asking for particu- 
lars of Maxalding, and stating that another 
Medical Man had advised him to place him- 
self in my hands for a course of treatment. 
The third was from a Colonel of the R.A.M.C. 
—then under treatment—and who, after a 
short appreciation of the exercises, said : ‘ I 
AM QUITE PLEASED WITH MY PRO. 
GRESS.’ The fourth was from one of 
the most eminent Physicians in England, 
who said, in the course of a very eulogistic 
and scientific letter :— 


“I am frankly amazed at the novelty and 
value of your exercises. There is no doubt 
that you have gone quite out of the beaten 
track and searched the recesses of your brains 
to discover a@ route to muscles much talked 
about but little exercised. As to your other 
instructions in subjects on which I think I 
am @ past-master, I can only say that their 
completeness shows your thoroughness and 
originality. I look forward to meeting you 
some day. 


ss This Medical Man has made a life-study 
of Physical Culture in all its branches and is 
nearly sixty years of age. 


“ Yours faithfully, 


“ (Signed) A. M. SALDO.” 





MEDICAL 


recognition of 


MAXALDING 


| with a letter from Mr. A. M. Saldo, 
| the originator of MAXALDING, 
From a photo, showing one of Which cures Functional Disorders 
by a series of scientific movements. 


EXTRACT FROM UNSOLICITED TESTI- 
MONIAL, received 16th Dec., 1920, from 
pupil 60 years of age :-— 


“TI have to report a loss of girth round 
abdomen of 6 inches of loose, fatty matter, 
increased appetite, improved digestion. I 
fully enjoy the exercises, in fact, have got 
to look forward to them, as I do my meals 
—I feel more fit and well than I have experi- 
enced for the past 15 years. Kindly accept 
my warmest thanks for your kind courtesy 
and attention.” 


By MAXALDING you can rid yourself of 
Indigestion, Mal-assimilation, Rheumatism, 
Lack of Will-Power, Loss of Self-Confidence, 
Nervous Debility, Neurasthenia, and other 
Functional Weaknesses in a period of one 
to three months. 


MAXALDING is not difficult to learn, and 
the movements are very interesting to 
practise ; like most great ideas, it is simple 
and easy—when you know the way. 


The movements for the eradication of 
Functional disorders are each devised 
specially for the particular complaint one 
may -be suffering from, according to age, 
sex, and special circumstances. 


Men and women who have lost control of 
the abdominal muscles are given movements 
which will counteract a tendency to over- 
stoutness. Actual corpulency can be reduced 
in a few weeks. 


On the other hand, Constipation, the 
source of so many disorders and much ill- 
health, can be permanently cured by 
MAXALDING in a period of three days to 
one month; this is guaranteed. 


Most Functional Disorders have their origin 
in the stomach, and we do not know of anyone 





_ Wa 


From a photo of a Lady Pupil, 
showing one of the movements 
for straightening and strength- 
ening round shoulders and back. 


l ee Se, all fess J 
From a photo, showing control 


of the abdominal muscles for 
curing Stomach Troubles. 





but Mr. Saldo—the originator of MAXALD- 
ING—who can show you how tocure yourself 
of Constipation by a series of perfectly natural 
movements. 


We know there are Medicines and 
Drugs, but the effect of these is only 
temporary at the best, and they always have 
a debilitating effect upon the system. 


For the increase of Nervous Energy or 
the making of straight and strong backs 
and the building up of a beautiful body, 
other movements are given which must in- 
evitably bring about the desired result. 


By Maxalding you soon begin to accu- 
mulate a store of nervous force, and you can 
use this extra energy in ways most pleasur- 
able and profitable tb yourself. 


The basic principle underlying MAXAL- 
DINGisCONTROL. Control of the Muscular 
System; Control of the Nervous System ; 
Control of all the Functions of the Human 
Body. 


The effect upon the mind of this 
CONTROL is a sense of power, a feeling of 
joyousness, 


MAXALDING means: 
more LIFE and—more 
JOY in Life. 


Mr. M. Saldo has created 16 world’s 
records for strength and endurance, and is 
as far ahead of ordinary Physical Culturists 
as the modern surgeon is of the old “ village 
sawbones.”’ 

Write for the Booklet entitled ‘‘ MAXAL- 
DING,” explaining fully your requirements, 
whether they be the eradication of a func- 
tional disorder, the development of a perfect 
body, the increase of nervous energy, or 
the acquisition of great strength. 

Your inquiry will cost you nothing and 
commit you to nothing, yet your desires 
may be realised beyond your expectations. 


Address your letter to :— 


MAXALDING 


223 New Stone Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2 
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LECTURES, ETC. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND 
ADMINISTRATION, Lonpon ScHoor ofr ECONOMICS AND POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C.2. Heads of the 
Department: Professor E. J. Urwick, M.A., and Professor L. T. 
Hobhouse, M.A. The Department gives a general course of training 
for Social Work extending over one or two years; also special courses 
for Welfare Supervisors, both men and women. Candidates are 
prepared for the Certificate in Social Science and Administration, 
and for the London University Diploma in Sociology and Social 
Administration. Next session begins on the 3rd October, 192I. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 





SCHOOLS. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden, 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 arg Beg | Road, London). An experimenta 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on MaTumat LINES, 

Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls whg 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Pr tion for Matriculation it aptitude is showg, 
Boys g to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver, 
Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manvil 
Montessori principles. Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual mugs 
lessons, 4 and personal expenses. 
Principals : The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 


MALIMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS" 
Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Heag 
Mistress of the Huddersfield H School. The aim of the School de 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for 

community; to encourage self-e: by means of Literature, ait oe 











BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, W. S.11. 
Principal: R. H. Prckarp, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Head of Training College: Miss Mary E. MarspEN. 

Recognised courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundry- 
work, Housewifery, Science applied to Housecraft, Advanced Cookery, 
Needlework, Dressmaking and Ladies’ Tailoring. 

Training for School Matrons and Housekeepers. 


DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Head of Department: Miss BIDELEUX. 
Recognised Training Courses for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
spectors, Infant Welfare Workers and Teachers of Hygiene. Pre- 
paratory Courses are also arranged. 


HOSTELS FOR STUDENTS. 
For particulars of curricula, fees, scholarships, maintenance grants 
and hostels, apply to the Secretary. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated WomMEN complete Teacher's Training in SWEDIsa Epvuca- 
TIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and MassaGE, Dancrne in all its 

branches, Games, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, Hyoreng, &c. Three years’ course. For 
prospectus apply the Src. 


GUILD OF EDUCA TION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
ALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
= MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 
(recognised by the Board of Education). 

REPARATION, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 

students, gases to previous education and experience. 
wipely for particulars to Principal, Halsey Training College, tr Tavistock Square, 
. 8. 

















peoesei. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
riontesore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 
and Grants from the 


Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
M.A.—For information concerning Sc’ Scholarsidps, Lean Fund 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss La WRENcE. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1 
University Courses in Arts, SCIENCE MEDICINE, and ENGINEERING for ies 


Dancing and Handicraft of every “description to el a and i 

eS BEG Cue <2 Sutem, © ardening and Poul 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and to Page rm wont 4~ i 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhyth 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, ae meas a year. 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


. | ‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. _ The Course of — 

extends over 3 years, and i and 

Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket. Tennis, Netball, = 

Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


[ teen HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-~-SBA, 


ncipal: Miss RicHarDson, B 
Home School on sale Lines. Special attention — bealth and character. 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12, 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB EURBYTHMICS TAUGHT. 














CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKES, 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 


ee _ SORE’ s, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 

bo a ey pen-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Keri 

onal wm. y- pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard's Crossis 

nats on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, 
apply to the PrmvcrpaL 


TREETLY NURSERY and PREPARATORY —— 
STREETLY, STAFFS.—Principal, Mrs. Hodgkinson (Montessori Di 
assisted by Miss J. Robb, M.A. Music (Dr. Yorke Trotter's Rhythmic 

and Margaret Morris Dancing taught. Special unities given for Artistic 
ment he Principal takes a few children into ber where they have the advantages 
of home life combined with education. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories, 

The School is r by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work.—Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


P. N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 

Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicrafts, Domestic Science in 

addition to usual subjects and languages. Pr ation for matriculation.— 
Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le- Willows, Suffolk. 

















and Women. Fee 20 ayear. Hostel for Women Student Prosp 
post free from RecIsTRAR. 





Li reat ROOM to LET, seating 70. Piano. Central, near 
Russell Square. Five "bus routes. Terms: Mornings, 5s. ; Afternoons, 108. ; 

20s. Reduction whole day and se periods.— Write A. B., 
aavetenell Offices, 99 New Bond Street, don, W. 1. 





UTLINES of SPEECHES for SOCIAL, POLITICAL and 
OTHER OCCASIONS, by Charles Seymour. tos. 6d. net (postage 7a), 
from Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Ltd., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4, 


Booksellers. 

RIVATE LESSONS IN SPEAKING WITHOUT MANUSCRIPT. 
Vocabulary, Sequence, Voice Production, Reciting and Correct S; 

Address Mr. CHARLES Seymour, Teacher of Elocution, 446 (West) Strand, London. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the sepire 
ase of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's 4 of vitality, and & open 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes 
the voice full and t the walk buoyant. Nasal specially treated without on 
for licate children _ quickly.—Mr. ArTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park 
Street, Grosvenor po 




















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 

General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. be me | Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas, 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 





























LITERARY. 


T= EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
money by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 
booklet to the PrtvcrpaL, ELpow Literary Service, Cowroip, Srssex. 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill. London. No reading fees. Tvping unessential. New authors wanted. 


A= mer now obtain the Acme of Agency Advantage 
in the disposal of their output upon excellent terms.—Pros us post = 
from the SECRETARY, THE INSTITUTE OF AUTHORCRAFT (Desk 11), Red 
Lion House, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 

















O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of Tue New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Quarter, post free 7s. 6d. 
Six Months , ,, .. 158, Od, 
One Year ea 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New SraTesMan, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Your family depends upon your income while you live. 


Why not secure that income for old age and 
for your wife after your death means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY ? 











EVERY™MAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). Hamp.: 7224. Seats 8s. 6d., 5s. od., 3s. 6d. 
SHAW SEASON. “MAN AND SUPERMAN.” 

Every Evening at 8.15. Matinée Saturday at 2.30. 





BOOKS! 

Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject ; second-hand 
and new, at lowest prices ; catalogue 462 free. State wants or interests. 
One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. Books on 
approval. Books bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


OOKS.—Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, {ro ros.; Reign 
of bag! Ly Revol.), 2 vols., 1898, £3 38.; Omar Khayyém, large paper 
copy, V' Nran6, 08 £4 48.; Madden's United Irishmen, best edit., by O'Reilly, 
wae ft ae 8; Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols., folio coloured plates, 

£6 108.; Ency. Bi nica, 9th edit., 25 vols., good set, a bargain, £3 108.; Haigh’s 
Attic Theatre, Ly . Court Memoirs, 20 vols., {12 15s.; Cust’s Life of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, 2 vols. -» 1910, 308.; Rupert Brooke's Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, 
{2; Jane Austen set, 5 vols., 308.; Froude’s History of England, best Library Edition, 
1870, 12 vols., £5 58. ; Oxford Classics, Plato, Homer, Cicero, &c., India paper, 19 vols., 
£4 10s.; Munro's Lucretius, Text, Note, Translation, 3 vols., 21s.; Life of John 
Buncle, Esq., 4 vols., 1770, 258. ; John Hookham Frere’s Works, 3 vols., 1874, 218. ; 
De La Mare’s Henry Brocken, rst Edn., 30s. ; John Davidson's Plays, 1894, 3058. ; 
Lane's Arabian Nights, 3 vols., 1850, 258. j ; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., £5 ; 
Leaf's The Iliad, 2 vols., 1900, 355. ; Schuckburgh's Polybius, 2 vols., 1889, 218. ; 
Ellis Catullus and Commentary, 2 vols., 428.; Maupassant’s Select Works in English, 
8 vols., {2 28.; Dramatic Works of St. John "Hankin, with intro. by John SS 
3 vols., wots, 25s.; Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 28.; Pepys 
4 vols., 8vo, 168. : Debrett's Peerage, roy. 8vo edit., 318. 6d., for 58. 6d., post oon, 
1915; Building of Britain and the apene (Traill’s Social England), % vols., profusely 
illus., fine copy, half morocco, {6 6s.; Ruskin’s Works, best edit., 39 vols., £25; 
Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saintsbury, 7 vols., 25s.; Scott's Novels, 48 vols., cloth, best 
edit., Cadell, 1829, £6 6s.; Hoppé’ s Studies from the Russian Ballet, 6s., published 218. ; 
send also for catalogue. if you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try 
me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OUKS.—Wheatiey’s Pepys’ Diary, 10 vols., 47 1os.; Punch, 141 
vols., 1841-1911, £25; Dict. Nat. = . and Supplements, 25 vols., {18 6s. ; 
Litchfield’s Old ture, 218. ; len Ass of Apulius, 30s. ; lecott’s 

Books, 16 vels., 248.; Geo. Ss Works, 6 vols., 358.; Frazer's Golden 
Bough, 12 vols., £8 10s. ; Harper's een, 6 Se illus., 358. ; Historian's Hist. 
of the World, 25 vols., ate.. 67 (cost £30) ; "s Poetical Works, 17 vols., {4 ; Beards. 
ley's Drawings to Salome, 25s. ; Oh ys, 6 vols., 158.; Fox Davies Public 
Arms, 308 ; Gautier’s Works, 12 vols., {7 om. ; Mrs. Afara Bebo's Plays and Novels, 
6 vols., 638.; Ruskin's Works, 39 vois.., £25; ‘Brangwyn's Book of Bridges, 318. 6d. 
Catalogues free. Write us for any book you have failed to obtain elsewhere.— HOoLLanD 
Bros., 21 John , oe Street, Birmingham. 4,000 books wanted. List free. 
Libraries or smaller col * purchased for prompt cash 


Oa AGE DEFERRED.—The Causes of Old Age and its Post- 
ponement by Hygienic and Therapeutic Measures. By A. Lorand, M.D. 

Roy. 8vo, pp. 480, cl. gt., 158., carr. pd. Complete Novels and Short Stories 
by G. de Ma — > to vols., 8vo, buckram, gilt top, illus., {6 10s., carr. pd. Pros- 
pectus free.— MINERVA Co., 9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. 














TO LET OR WANTED. 


ANTED, Bedroom, Sitting-room, and attendance, in a quiet 
ow _ or July, in Ar tectural sketching district. Tewkesbury or 
terms.—Box 659, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen 

Street, y —- be W.C. 2. 
ARGE SUNNY UNFURNISHED ROOM TO LET, with 
electric light and gas fire. Meals as required at separate tables in restaurant. 
—__ Bath with geyser.—Miss Soury, 127 Fellowes Road, Swiss Cottage, N.W. 3. 


COTSWOLDS. —To Let, Furnished House. Living-room, large 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


 — PRINTS, EMBROIDERIES.—Cua.a Inpustreims, LTp. 
CuuURCETOWN, DUNDRUM, co. DuBLIN. Write for Lists to Miss Y eats. 








A GOOD LONDON ADDRESS, W.C. District, offered to business 

firms or individuals residing at a distance or travelli Letters carefully 

forwarded. Terms moderate. References required.— Wr te Box “ B,"" Adver- 
tisement Offices, 99 New Bond Street, London, W. t. 


REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Desceiptive List (gratis) o of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the Refreshment Association, Ltd. Take {: Shares 
(maximum vidend 74%) or 6% eH 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, t93 Regent Street, W. 1. 


WANTED, Two Copies of Nature of the 17th February, 1921.— 
Reply to Box 658, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


Wy se. Lady Secretary, shorthand-typist. Good French 
and German essential. Political work. State experience, salary, and 

enclose testimonials—-Box 660, New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Ses ENGAGEMENT.—German lady desires comfo: table 
holiday home, in return for coaching for University or conversation, etc. 
—E. B., 9 Hollywood Road, South Kensington. 


ARGAINS IN WRITING AND TYPING PAPERS, ENVE- 
LOPES, CARDS, etc. Clearance sale discount. Send postcard for samples.— 
James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 




















CCOUNTS.—If you require your accounts audited, or need 
assistance with your books, or income-tax returns, write Box 633, New 
STATESMAN Office, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. W.C. 2. 





HY NOT INCREASE YOUR INCOME by claiming full allow- 
ance? Consult without delay experts of Tue C.M.B. Income Tax 
AGENCY, 99 New Bond Street, W. 1. 


NTELLIGENCE! to MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN.— 
Paris Speciatist, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park. 








= (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLaxer, M.I.P.8., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12 


CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 








Bs is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. 1s. 9d., 35., or 5s. 6d. per tin, post free from 
HowartTus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 


TYPEWRITING. 








"TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. 
Central 1565 


A UEmoss MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham , ton, Bristol. 








XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
tately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years’ + ad 
typing experience.—Miss Hi_prtcu, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N 


Tea AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFar.ans, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 








studio, one bedroom, kitchen, bathroom. August 26th and S 
MILterR, “ Studio,’’ Campden, Glos. 


O LET.—Furnished Country Cottage (foot of Downs) in Wilts 
village. Garden. Post, telegraph, telephone quite close. Daily help obtain- 
able. Easy journey London. Four bed, two sitting rooms. 3 guineas weekly 

till end July. —taaly Box 656, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


FURNISHED BUNGALOW, four rooms. Ideally situated, 

country and sea. Garden produce.—Particulars of Mrs. Emit Daviss, The 
Outlook, Herne Bay. 

ROOMS. with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 














EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that cn for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Gael pee advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling at a ee per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reduc- 
tions are allowed for a series of insertions, details of which will be 
Sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW 
STATESMAN. to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C 2 














—| 
INDEX TO VOL. XVI. 
This is now ready and will be sent gratis to Postal Sub- 


scribers om application, or to other veaders, one shilling, 
post free. 


The Publisher, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

















YVPEWRITING.—MSS. of Stories, Articles, Plays, Poems, &c., 
correctly copied. Tem years’ experience.—Ciaups Gopparp, 228 Railton 
Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 24. 





RANSLATIONS, Typing and Secretarial work undertaken by 
highly skilled gentlewoman. Own typewriter. Guaranteed work. Moderate terms 
—Address Mrs. CHEESMAN, 19 Abingdon Bldgs., Boundary Street, London, E. 2, 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 








PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Aug.—The aya | DOLOMITE ALPS, including Lake Garda and Innsbruck. 


4 weeks, 
Aug. _tranian’ a ey SWISS LAKES. 3 weeks, 49 gns. 
Sept.—NORTH ITALY, its towns and Art Cities, Perugia, Assisi, etc. 4 weeks, 79 gus. 
Later.—ITALY, ALGERIA- -TUNISIA, EGY PT, SICILY, etc. 
Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
S.E 19. 


) Sig poe — VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc., with photographs, 
on application.—Mrs. RocErs (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—CROHAM HURST BOARDING 
B HOUSE. Few minutes from cliff lift, winter gardens, trams and shops, 
Motor rides in beautiful New Forest and to many places of interest. Less 
im June than later. Private tent om sands for bathing and picnics.— 

Apply Miss K. M. Evis. 


ERBYSHIRE HILLS.—Vegetarian Guest House. Alt. 600 ft. 
Sunny rooms, lovely views.—K. S. LupLow, The Briars, Crich, near Matlock. 
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M Methuen’s New Book 

essrs. etnuen s Cw DOOKS 
Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 

GENERAL LITERATURE _| *OPS,AND TILLAGE. By J. ©. Neveu 

ROVING EAST AND ROVING WEST : Notes [Handbooks of Agriculture. 
gathered in India, Japan, and America. By PRACTICAL DAIRYING. By Dora G. Saxker. 
E. V. Lucas. 5s. net. Illustrated. 6s.net. [Handbooks of Agriculture. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. 

Lucas. Fifth Edition. 2 Vols. 21s. net. THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE. : : 
Chosen by A.M. With Introduction by Robert ECONOMICS, POLITICS, Etc. 
Lynp. 6s. net. THE SPIRIT OF JESUS and the CHURCHES. 

PIPES AND TABORS: A Book of Light By Josuvua Houpen, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 
Verse. By Fasmecx B. Custemme. 6s. net. MORAL THEORY : An Introduction to Ethics. 

By G. C. Frevp, M.A., B.Sc. 6s. net. 
ART AND MUSIC 
COMMON SENSE ETHICS. By C. E. M. Joan, 

CROME. By C. H. Cottins Baker. With Intro- B.A. 6s. net. 

duetion by C. J. Houmns, and 52 Illustrations. | ue psyCHOLOGY OF EVERYDAY LIFE. 
By James Drever, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil. 6s. net- 

LOOKING AT PICTURES. By S. C. Karnzs 
Smrrx. Illustrated. 6s. net. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF a > gg By 

BRITISH HERALDRY. By C i cateiaaie James Drever, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil. 5s. net. 
Illustrated. 6s. 6d. net. PRIMITIVE SOCIETY: The yp poe of the 

, Family and the Reckoning of Descent. By 

THE ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC. By Arruvur W. 

Pourr, D.Mus. With Introduction by a es Smee Se. Sa 
Ernest T. Campaanac, M.A. 5s. net. — 
ee . THE ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By 

RECITATIONS AND MONOLOGUES. Edited ederhagvenmntineecsmapaleege 
by Atice Hastuck. With an Introduction by THE FALL OF FEUDALISM IN FRANCE. By 
Sir Frank Benson. 5s. net. Sripney Herpert. 7s. 6d. net. 

RECITATIONS FROM DICKENS. Edited by THE ENGLISH CAPITAL MARKET. By F. 
Atice Hastuck. 4s. net. Lavinaton, M.A. 18s. net. 

G RNMENT AND PEOPLE. By Conrap 
TRAVEL AND SPORT "Gu ard w Vase hae. 

DOWN UNDER WITH THE PRINCE. By | WEALTH AND YOU ANDI. By E. F. B. Fett. 
Everarp Cores. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 6s. net. 

THIS WORLD OF OURS. By J. H. Cunte. | TRADE UNIONISM. By Hzwry H. Suesszs. 

TWENTY we % Second Edition, Revised. 5s. net. 

ARS OF LAWN TENNIS: Some 
Personal Memories. By A. Wauuis Myers. | MODERN IRISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 
10s. 6d. net. By E. J. Riorpan. With an Introduction by 
GeorceE O’Brien, Litt.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
mae TENNIS = a A te By 8S. Powett | 
LACKMORE. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

INSPIRED GOLF. By R. B. TownsHenp. NEW NOVELS 

2s. 6d. net. THUVIA, MAID OF MARS. By Epaar Rice 
Burroveus. 6s. net. 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL THE GREAT PEARL SECRET. By C. N. and 

WHAT IS SCIENCE? By Norman Camps, A. M. Wittiamson. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sc.D.F Inst.P. 5s. net. BANNERTON’S AGENCY. By W. Pert Ripce. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. By T. F. Watt, 7s. 6d. net. 

i. aiatien Reoxccrecn als. THE WALL. By Joun Covrnos. 8s. 6d. net. 

ALTH VISITORS, SCHOOL - 
NURSES, AND SOCIAL WORKERS. By RELEASE. By Rosamonp Napier. 7s. net. 
C. W. Hurt, M.A.. M.D. New and Revised MY THREE HUSBANDS. 7s. net. 
Edition, with Illustrations. 14s. net. MB Te. net 

THE BREEDING AND FEEDING OF FARM | SAWTOOTH RANCH. By E. Ni. owns. i. ne* 
STOCK. ByJames Wuson, M.A. [Iilustrated. SHADOW MOUNTAIN. By Dane COooLipGe. 
6s. net. [Handbooks of Agriculture. | 6s. net. 

METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C, 2. 
——————— ——— eee 
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